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PROBLEMS RELATING TO SARMIENTO’S ARTICULOS 
CRITICOS I LITERARIOS 


Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, the major figure and the “ best 
embodiment ”* of the Romantic Period in Spanish America, has 
received surprisingly little study from the purely literary point of 
view. One handicap under which scholars must labor is the lack 
of a complete edition of his writings—despite the fifty-two volumes 
of his Obras at their disposal. 

The works which Sarmiento wrote before 1850 are his most 
important ones. The critical and literary articles published in 
Santiago de Chile—chiefly in Zl Mercurio and El Progreso between 
1841 and 1845, the date of his appointment to examine educational 
systems in Europe and the United States—are a considerable part 
of those works and merit further study for the light which they 
shed on the development of the great Argentine’s thought and 
attitudes on social, literary and philosophical questions. Because 
it is of importance to students of Sarmiento to assemble his works 
in as complete a form as possible, the purpose of this article is to 
point out certain problems of omission and of authorship relating 
to his early writings. 

Sarmiento’s Articulos criticos i literarios were collected by Luis 
Montt and published in Volumes 1 and 11 of the Obras de D. F. 
Sarmiento.2, Volume 11 was issued first. In the Advertencia to 
Volume 11 Montt promised to discuss, in the forthcoming “ first ” 


*Pedro Henriquez-Urefia so characterizes Sarmiento in his thoughtful 
and suggestive book, Literary Currents in Hispanic America, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1945, p. 130. 

* Vol. I bears the imprint: Santiago de Chile, Imprenta de Gutenberg, 
1887. Vol. 1m came from the same press in 1885. Both volumes were 
reprinted in Paris, by Belin Hermanos, 1909. 
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volume, the criteria which governed his selection of the critical 
and literary articles. As a matter of fact, Volume 1 does not contain 
a statement of the criteria of selection. Montt does say, however, 
that he has omitted a number of works which might have been 
included, though fewer than in the case of the political and 
pedagogical articles: 

en esta seceién de critica i literatura, hemos desechado menos articulos 
que en los de politica o instruccién ptblica, porque, aunque algunos 
parezcan mui de circunstancias, juzgamos que conservan cuando menos el 
interés de pintar el estado de nuestra cultura intelectual i de nuestras 
costumbres en aquella época.* 


A study of the articles included in the two volumes yields certain 
data regarding these omissions. In the notes which follow, I point 
out two groups of uncollected materials: One, materials known to 
be omitted, and Two, materials the omission of which may be infer- 
red from internal evidence. In a third section I call attention to 
certain articles included in the collection which, by internal evi- 
dence, seem not to be from the pen of Sarmiento. At this distance 
from Santiago it is not possible to search the pages of Hl Mercurio 
and El Progreso for articles of which we have evidence or for others 
which Montt may have omitted. It is to be hoped that some 
Chilean scholar may wish to examine the problem with a view to 
increasing our knowledge of Sarmiento’s writings. 


I. Materials known to be omitted. 


1. On June 25, 1842, Sarmiento published in Zi Mercurio, as 
part of the controversy over romanticism, an article entitled La 
cuestién literaria.* This article was composed of quotations from 
Larra and was headed by another quotation signed by the anagram 
of “ Figaro”: “Lord Agirof.” The following article in the col- 
lection ® pretends to lay bare the plagiarism. According to Luis 
Montt,® Sarmiento republished La cuestién literaria in annotated 
form, giving the sources of the quotations. The annotated form of 
this article has not been collected. 


2. In 1845 Sarmiento engaged in a controversy with the Revista 
3 Advertencia, Il, xxxii. 
* Obras, I, 248-251. 
°;Raro descubrimiento! in El Mercurio, Jun. 30, 1842 (Obras, 1, 252- 
254). 
° Obras, I, 248, note 1. 
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Catolica. This grew out of another polemic between the same review 
and Carlos Tejedor, who published in Hl Progreso a series of articles 
entitled Hl estado 1 la iglesia. Luis Montt states explicitly that, of 
the articles by Sarmiento, he published only Una pregunta a los 
redactores de la Revista Catélica* and Nuestro pecado de los fol- 
letines.® Luis Montt’s note on the subject is as follows: 


En la polémica a que aludimos en la nota de la paj. 266, el sefior Sarmiento 
entré a terciar con este articulo de guerrilla que did lugar a una nueva 
polémica de la cual no reproducimos sino este articulo i el que se titula 
Nuestro pecado de los folletines.® 


3. Sarmiento is known to have published an article of patriotic 
nature, similar to his original essay, 12 de febrero de 1817, by which 
he gained, over night, a reputation as a writer. This uncollected 
article dealt with the twenty-fith of May, the Argentine Independ- 
ence Day. Luis Montt indentifies the “ Don Eleili ” mentioned in 
the title of Sarmiento’s ; Qué felicidad la de este mundo! Contesta- 
cién a Don Eleili as “ Rafael Menvielle, que con ese seudénimo 
publicé una critica, en el Mercurto de 6 de junio, de algunas palabras 
i frases de un editorial de Sarmiento sobre el 25 de mayo.” ?° The 
article must have appeared in #1 Mercurio on or about May 25, 1842. 
The existence of this article is corroborated by Sarmiento in Con- 
cluye el andlisis del articulo “ Romanticismo.” ™ 


4. A note forming part of the famous controversy over roman- 
ticism was omitted from the collection by Luis Montt and was not 
reprinted by Norberto Pinilla in his edition of the works constitut- 
ing the polemic.’ This was Sarmiento’s explanation of his error 
in the use of the term coliseo in a previous article and ended with 
a plea for moderation in the controversy." 


5. On at least one occasion, several paragraphs were omitted 
from an article included in the collection. Luis Montt adds the 
following note to Cateo en el desierto de Atacama: “ Suprimimos 
varios parrafos que contienen los detalles de ejecucién de la empresa 


7 El Progreso, Jul. 30, 1845 (Obras, 11, 271-275). 

® El Progreso, Aug. 30, 1845 (Obras, I, 314-317). 

® Obras, 11, 271, note 1. 

1° Obras, I, 271, note 1. 

11 Obras, I, 319. See below, II, No. 4. 

12 La polémica del romanticismo, Buenos Aires, [1943]. 
18 This appeared in El Mercurio, No. 4166 (Jul. 31, 1842). 
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propuesta.” ** The omitted paragraphs referred to Diego Almeida’s 
plans for exploration in the Atacama Desert. 


II. Materials possibly omitied. 


1. Among the earliest works published by Sarmiento in EI 
Mercurio and collected with the critical and literary articles, was 
a series of seven which he obviously considered articulos de costum- 
bres, though, it must be added, satire of the contemporary periodical 
press is more frequent here than social satire. This was the series 
signed “ Pinganilla.”’* Quite patently at least one other article 
signed “ Pinganilla ” preceded those in the collection. It must have 
been a facetious explanation of the writer’s pseudonym and purpose 
—perhaps modeled on Larra’s Mi nombre y mis propdsitos—and 
dealt, at least in part, with music. The first collected article of the 
group, Avios t monturas, is in the form of a letter to the editors and 
begins as follows: “Como ya he probado que si no puedo hablar, 
sé escribir al menos; como en mi anterior comunicado he mostrado 
que entiendo de musica, a mi modo, aunque este modo no sea el de 
otros... .” *® There follows a long, humorous introductory sentence. 

2. One article, a review of a play by Bretén de los Herreros, or 
perhaps a dramatic article in which Bretén is mentioned, seems not 
to have been collected. In the joint review of Un espia sin saberlo 
and Una de tantas ** Sarmiento refers to a statement which he had 
made previously about the Spanish playwright: “. . . hablando del 
segundo de ellos [Bretén], dijimos que sus comedias habian influido 
mas en la revolucién espaiiola jeneradora de la nueva civilizacién 
que los balazos del duque de la Victoria.” No such assertion, in this 
or similar form, appears in the collected articles. 

3. In his controversy with “Jotabeche” (José Joaquin Val- 
lejo) 78 Sarmiento asks that his adversary drop his pseudonym and 
let the public know his identity. He adds that he himself has 


14 Obras, I, 275. 

15 Avios i monturas (Feb. 23, 1841), Atendite et videte si est dolor sicut 
dolor meus (Mar. 3), Un jurado de imprenta (Mar. 16), ;Cosas de es- 
tudiantes! (Apr. 3), La venta de zapatos (Apr. 21), La prensa al menudeo 
(Apr. 22), Hl célera morbus en Santiago (May 18). 

16 Obras, I, 7-8. 

17 Bl Progreso, Aug. 26, 1843 (Obras, 11, 171). 

18 (ontra Jotabeche (three articles in El Progreso, Dec. 2 and 10, 1842, 
and Jan. 4, 1843; Obras, 11, 56-63). 
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sometimes signed “ G. N. T.”** There are no articles so designated 
in the collection, and the inference is that an examination of the 
pages of Hl Mercurio or El Progreso would add to the corpus of 
Sarmiento’s writings one or more articles identified by these initials. 
4. In addition to the article on the twenty-fifth of May, the 
omission of which is both admitted by the editor and corroborated 
by Sarmiento in the passage cited above,?° another similar article 
was omitted from the collected works. This dealt with the fifth of 
April, 1811, the date of the revolution which dislodged the followers 
of Moreno from the Gran Junta in Buenos Aires. The passage 
alluded to above is as follows: 
Que recorran todas nuestras publicaciones una por una, que vean lo que 
hemos escrito sobre teatro, es decir sobre el arte, i ver4n brillar en ello la 
antorcha que nos quia en todo: que lean algunas efimeras publicaciones, 
como el 12 de febrero, el 5 de abril, el 9 de julio, el 25 de mayo, i que digan 


los pretensos clasicos si alguna vez su corazén se ha conmovido para 
tributar a la libertad estos homenajes.** 


5. Apparently two articles—perhaps more—which may have 
been mere obituaries, or which may have been wider in scope, per- 
haps critical as well as biographical, were omitted by Luis Montt. 
In the fifth article of the romantic controversy, El comunicado 
del Otro Quidam,?* Sarmiento mentions that elsewhere he has 


deplorado la muerte de los buenos ciudadanos como Salas i como Pereira, i 
recordado siempre con veneracién la memoria de los héroes de la inde- 
pendencia, cualesquiera que, por otra parte, hayan sido sus opiniones 
politicas i la afeccién o desafeccién del gobierno para con ellos; ha hecho, 
en fin, lo que cualquiera otro hubiera hecho en su lugar, es decir, cumplir 
con los deberes que impone la redaccién de un diario que debe ocuparse 
en todos i en cada uno de los intereses de la sociedad, fomentar el bien, 
perseguir los abusos, ridiculizar las preocupaciones i las malas costumbres 
i espresar libremente sus opiniones. 


The Salas mentioned was undoubtedly Manuel de Salas (1755- 
1841), the well-known politician and economist, who was instru- 
mental in founding the National Library. The other figure was 


1® Segundo comunicado, in El Progreso, Dec. 10, 1843 (Obras, 11, 60). 

2° See note 11. 

*1 Loc. cit. The 12 de febrero is the famous first article by Sarmiento 
(Obras, I, 1-7), and by the 9 de julio, he patently refers to the article 
entitled ;Hs julio, pascua del pueblo! (Obras, 1, 99-102.) 

22 Bl Mercurio, Jun. 3, 1842 (Obras, 1, 231-234). 
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probably Casimiro Pereira y Albano, priest, politician and writer, 
who fought in the battle of Chacabuco and wrote a historical work 
on Bernardo O’Higgins. 

6. In the same article just quoted, Sarmiento makes it clear 
that he has published at least a statement on the founding of “a 
society.” Since this remark is made in connection with other literary 
matters, it almost certainly refers to the founding of the famous 
Sociedad Literaria, an important event in the 1842 Movement in 
Chile. Sarmiento, who had been encouraging the young Chileans 
to write at any cost, would hardly have passed over this event with 
a mere mention. It is to be inferred that he devoted to it an article 
of perhaps some length and almost certainly of more than passing 
interest in relation to the contemporary literary scene in Chile. His 
statement is as follows: 

Cuando este redactor del Mercurio ha visto una produccién itil, la ha 
anunciado en el diario con encomio, sin permitirse observacién alguna que 


revelase sus defectos; si una sociedad se ha formado, ha ponderado su 


utilidad; si un verso ha aparecido, lo ha elojiado i recomendado a los 


jovenes para su imitacién . . .** 


7. Sarmiento seems to refer to an article, not included in the 
collection, on the question of an “ American Congress.” By this 
expression, he apparently means the unification of the South Ameri- 
can (not Latin American) nations under one sovereignty, an idea 
to which he was opposed. The reference occurs in his review of 
Andrés Bello’s Principios de derecho de jentes.** He agrees with 
Bello’s view that international law is largely conditioned by the 
existence of a descending scale of nations, from most to least power- 
ful, in which the South American nations occupy a secondary place. 
He concludes: 

Guiados por estas consideraciones, hemos apuntado alguna vez la ineficacia 
de un Congreso Americano; porque estamos convencidos que en materia 
de derecho de jentes, diez pueblos débiles i colocados a enormes distancias, 


25 


no formardn uno fuerte... 


8. From a statement made by Sarmiento in Nuestro pecado de 
los folletines,?° it might be inferred that he wrote one, or possibly 


23 Obras, I, 234. 

24 Hl Progreso, Oct. 21, 1844 (Obras, If, 218-221). 

2> Obras, 11, 220. 

26 Hl Progreso, Aug. 30, 1845 (Obras, 11, 314-317). 
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even three articles on contemporary French thought which Luis 
Montt did not include in the collection. The statement is this: 
“Sabe ya el publico que jemimos bajo dos acusaciones horribles ; 
la de haber hecho conocer a Michelet, Cousin i Jouffroi, i lo que es 
mis horrible, la de haber introducido en los diarios folletines.” ?* 
He could, of course, be referring to translations from the three 
French writers in the folletines of El Progreso, but the possibility 
of one or more articles on these three figures should not be over- 
looked in the preparation of a complete edition of Sarmiento’s 
works. 
9. Sarmiento’s article ; Las bombas! ** begins in this way: 

Un mentis dado por un cabo de la compafiia de bomberos es cosa que no 
debe contestarse; si saliera de la boca de un sereno que puede hacerlo 
dormir a uno en lugar seguro hasta que venga el dia i se aclare el hecho, 
pase; pero de un cabo de las bombas de Santiago que no han tenido hasta 


ahora el gusto de echar con provecho un chorro de agua desde los dias de 
su institucién, es un ataque mui lijero i de mui poca consecuencia. 


This statement could refer merely to a letter to the press by the 
above-mentioned gentleman in reply to some news item in the 
Mercurio. On the other hand, it is quite possible that the fireman 
was replying to a previous article by Sarmiento on the conduct of 
the fire company in Santiago. Given Sarmiento’s interest in Ben- 
jamin Franklin, it would be natural to find him discussing one of 
Franklin’s favorite causes, fire companies, as he was also to foster 
another, public libraries. 

10. Sarmiento devoted a long article in three installments to 
Diego Almeida’s project for exploration in the Atacama Desert.”” 
He promises another article on the subject. Did he write it? 
Sarmiento was enlisting financial support for Almeida’s explora- 
tions, and having promised further journalistic aid, would not be 
likely to go back on his word. Earlier, when an article promised 
by Sarmiento was not published, the editor calls specific attention 
to the fact.*° 


11. In 1844 there appeared in EI Progreso a few articles on 


** Obras, 11, 314. 

*8 El Mercurio, Dec. 17, 1841 (Obras, 1, 156-159). 

*° Cateo en el desierto de Atacama, in El Progreso, Jul. 1-3, 1845 (Obras, 
II, 275-283). 

*° Obras, 1, 248, note 1. 
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theatrical subjects signed “ Benjamin Jeremias.” Luis Montt be- 
lieved them to be from the pen of Sarmiento. In a footnote in 
Volume 11 of the collected articles, the editor declares: 


Con el seudénimo de Benjamin Jeremias aparecieron en el Progreso de 
1844 unos pocos articulos teatrales que no estamos distantes de creer que 
fueron de Sarmiento; pero la falta de facilidad para consultarle el punto 
hoi que estamos a cordillera cerrada, nos obliga a no pensar en insertarlo 
en este tomo.** 


Sarmiento’s facetious references to “ Benjamin Jeremias” in his 
review of Lucia de Lamermoor ** do not preclude his own author- 
ship. The articles in question should, at any rate, be studied, from 
stylistic and other points of view, in an effort to determine whether 
Sarmiento wrote them. 


III. Articles possibly not by Sarmiento. At least three articles 
in the collection seem, from internal evidence, not to be by 
Sarmiento. Even if the elderly ex-president saw the manuscript 
before it went to press, that would be no guarantee that he had 
written all the works included. He himself comments upon his lack 
of recollection of the vast number of his writings and his failure to 
recognize some of his own work: 

El libro sabe mas que el autor, solfa decir el doctor Vélez; i a mi me ha 
sucedido a veces asombrarme a los aiios de lo que he escrito, mui superior a 
mis fuerzas i conocimientos de ahora, i aun dudar un rato si no seria algan 


plajio, no obstante que tengo la conciencia de que no cometi ninguno a 
sabiendas .. .** 


1. One theatrical article, the joint review of Bruno el tejedor 
and La heredera Plan-Plan,** contains evidence pointing to author- 
ship by someone other than Sarmiento. The evidence hinges upon 
the attitude toward Bretén de los Herreros therein expressed. Else- 
where Sarmiento is uniformly enthusiastic regarding Bretén’s 
plays, not because of their art, which he minimizes, but because he 
sees in them a progressive, utilitarian social intent.** He brackets 


%1 P, 205, note 1. 

82 Loc. cit. 

88 Reminiscencias de la vida literaria in Nueva Revista de Buenos Aires, 
1881 (Obras, 1, 338). 

84 Bl Progreso, Apr. 22, 1843 (Obras, 11, 154-159). 

5 De esa escuela [el socialismo] puso en Francia la piedra primera 
Bérenger, combatiendo por el pueblo; i en Espafia Bretén de los Herreros, 
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Bretén, because of his political liberalism, with Larra,** whom he 
calls, in turn, the “ Cervantes de la rejenerada Espaiia.” He even 
exaggerates Bretén’s social and political influence.** Finally, he 
urges government support and encouragement of popular theatres 
and singles out, as the one author to whom the people need an 
introduction, the name of Bretén, “cuyos asuntos dramaticos 
pueden ser tan populares entre la plebe de Chile, como lo son en 
Espana.” ** Now, in the review of Bruno el tejedor, the critic 
attacks both Bretén and Mesonero Romanos for lack of precisely 
that same social purpose which elicits Sarmiento’s commendation : 


. i en medio de estos dos bandos [escritores nacionales and afrancesados] 
nunca falta algin tonto estéril i gracioso, algin mono 4jil como Bretén de 
los Herreros o el curioso [sic] Parlante que sin tener fuerza para meterse 
a lidiar en las filas del progreso i de la civilizacién gradual, se hacen a un 
lado como buenos egoistas i se ponen a refr de unos i de otros, sin patrio- 
tismo, sin conciencia, sin fuerza de creacién; lo que es m4s, sin comprender 
la escena que les ofrece su siglo, i io que es mas, jactandose de no 
comprenderla i de no quererla comprender.*® 


This strong language, especially the abusive terms tonto estéril i 
gracioso and mono 4ajil, could hardly have come from the pen of the 
same critic who, both before and after the date of this review, was 
consistent in his approbation of Bretén de los Herreros. 


que ha combatido en el teatro a los carlistas, a las preocupaciones retré- 
gradas, hablando el nuevo lenguaje que adopta hoi la Espafia, que no arroja 
de las tablas la incorreccién popular, las chocarrerias i vulgaridades del 
pueblo. Fijese el que quiera en las composiciones de Bretén de los Herreros, 
mui subalternas en otros respectos, pero con una tendencia social tanjible 
i manfiesta.” (Continia el examen del articulo “ Romanticismo,” in El 
Mercurio, Jul. 28, 1842; Obras, I, 312.) 

8° Vea usted a Larra i a Bretén de los Herreros, si alguna vez ridicu- 
lizaron al partido liberal, i si solo guardaban sus acerados dardos contra 
los carlistas i los ministerios retrégrados.” (Contra Jotabeche, segundo 
comunicado, in El Progreso, Dec. 10, 1842; Obras, H, 58.) 

sv... i asi es que Scribe i Bretén, el par cémico (como los llama 
un critico moderno) que en la actualidad estan esplotando con bastante 
empefio esta ramificacién del arte, estampan en todas sus producciones 
esta cualidad social; por eso es que hablando del segundo de ellos, dijimos 
que sus comedias habian influido m4s en la revolucién espafiola jeneradora 
de la nueva civilizacién que los balazos del duque de la Victoria.” (Un 
espta sin saberlo—Una de tantas, in El Progreso, Aug. 26, 1843; Obras, 
13, 171.) 

°8 Los misterios de la calle de San Francisco, in El Progreso, Jan. 8, 
1845. (Obras, 11, 259.) 
°° Obras, 1, 156. 
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2. The fourth article in the series which Luis Montt titles 
Segunda polémica literaria contains certain evidence which might 
indicate that Sarmiento was not the author. In the first place, its 
title is Paréntesis formado por una correspondencia imparcial.*° 
The implication of the title—that the author was a third party, to 
some extent impartial—was ignored by Montt. This title might, 
of course, be considered one of Sarmiento’s journalistic tricks, were 
it not for evidence pointing to other authorship. The articles in 
this controversy which seem certainly to be Sarmiento’s are all 
unsigned. This article appeared over the signature “ Uno con otro,” 
although the editor does not acknowledge this fact. One of Sarmi- 
ento’s main ideas concerning romanticism was that it was already 
a dead issue, that it had come onto the literary stage, played its role 
and departed, and that it had been succeeded by what he termed the 
“escuela socialista.” This point of view left the classicists in the 
logically untenable position of combating a buried corpse. The 
author of the article in question does not share this view of Sarmi- 
ento’s. He makes the categorical statement that “Si hai algun 
pueblo para quien el romanticismo venga mejor, es cabalmente para 
Chile; por consiguiente, cualquiera limitacién de esta literatura es 
un paso atras, i un elemento de mal gusto.” ** In an earlier article 
Sarmiento had misunderstood the word coliseo.*? When the young 
editors of the Semanario Literario took him to task for his error, he 
ridiculed the term as “ un romantico titulo dado a nuestro teatro en 
Santiago por un compatriota del Semanario i del Mercurio.” * 
Now, the author of this Paréntesis uses the term coliseo in all 
seriousness as the equivalent of teatro.** Finally, Sarmiento studi- 
ously avoided tempting possible ridicule by publishing verses. Yet 
the author of the Paréntesis indulges in a mock epitaph for the 
tomb of a classisist.*© For these reasons, I suspect that the 
Paréntesis formado por una correspondencia imparcial is not by 
Sarmiento. 

3. The ninth article in the same series alluded to above is the 


4° Pl Mercurio, Jul. 27, 1842 (Obras, 1, 305-309.) 

41 Obras, I, 306. 

“2 Hl romanticismo segtin el Semanario, in El Mercurio, Jul. 25, 1842 
(Obras, I, 296.) 

48 Bl Mercurio, Jul. 31, 1842. 

** Obras, I, 307. 

«5 Obras, I, 309. 
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Segunda correspondencia de un imparcial.*® This, again, is a signed 
article, though Luis Montt does not mention the fact. It appeared 
over the signature “ Unos chilenos.” Again, the implication of the 
title and the signature is that it was written by someone other than 
Sarmiento. In this case there is less internal evidence of authorship. 
However, the authors represent themselves as members of the Chilean 
younger generation and ask the editors of the Semanario, ironically, 
“:No es verdad, sehores redactores del Semanario, que Uds. nos 
representan ? ” Sarmiento nowhere else tries to hide his nationality 
behind the cloak of pretended Chilean citizenship. In fact, he 
characteristically takes pride in his Argentine origin. For these 
reasons, it seems to me that the authorship of this article is suspect. 


JOHN KENNETH LESLIE 


Northwestern University 





THE MELODRAMA SATIRIZED IN THEATRICAL 
PARODY 


Just as Romanticism and all its literary manifestations were 
unsparingly ridiculed in a number of dramatic parodies early in 
the nineteenth century,’ so too was the vogue of melodramatic 
novels and plays. The very titles of some such parodies are indi- 
cative enough of the formula they proposed to caricature: 


Roderic et Cunégonde, ou V’V Hermite de Montmartre, ou la Forteresse de 
Moulins, ou le Revenant de la Galerie de l'Ouest, galimatias burlesco-patho- 
dramatique en quatre actes, sans entr’actes. Orné de costumes analogues, 
soutenu par quatre changements de décor, lardé de combats et d’enlévements, 
enjolivé de cavernes et de voleurs, égayé par un fantéme et réchauffé par 
un incendie, [1805] 

Le Tyran peu délicat, ou VEnfant de cing ans muet et courageux. [1817] 

Les Horreurs a la mode. [1821] 

A bas les diables, & bas les bétes, & bas les poisons, & bas les poignards, 
ete. [1799] 

La Pie de Palaiseau et le Chien de Montargis, ou le Crime aug prises 
avec la vertu. [1815] 2 





** Bl Mercurio, Aug. 7, 1842 (Obras, 1, 325-327.) 

* Cf. this writer’s article, “ Criticism of Romanticism in French Dramatic 
Parodies,” French Review, January 1942, pp. 211-223. 

* For full details on these and other titles, cf. this writer’s Catalogue of 
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One of the earliest examples of this type of parody was Le Vieur 
Chateau, ou la Rencontre, in which Alexandre Duval who had that 
very year (1798) been guilty of a melodrama of his own, Jfontont, 
ou le Chateau d’Udolphe, travestied the genre and the devices he 
himself had employed: 


VALENTIN—Le chateau isolé, le pont-levis, ’homme en sentinelle, quel- 
ques vilaines physionomies que j’ai apercus par-ci, par-l4: tout me fait 
croire que nous sommes au quartier-général des messieurs qui nous ont 
dévalisés & l’entrée de la forét. 

BLINVAL—Tu ne réves que voleurs! 

VALENTIN—Vous n’avez done pas lu nos romans & la mode? On y trouve 
de trés jolies femmes parmi les voleurs, des revenants, des diables méme. 

—Le Vieux Chateau, se. 5. 

BLINvAL—Je connais tous les périls qui m’environnent; je sais que je 
suis au pouvoir de Burbando: dénué de secours, privé d’appui, il me sera 
sans doute difficile de vaincre; mais si vous daignez encourager mes tenta- 
tives, enflammer mon courage, fort de votre aveu, de la justice et de mes 
droits, du désir de vous rendre & la liberté, au bonheur, je vous arracherai 
de ses mains et je triompherai de tous les obstacles. 

LEONISE—Qui peut vous engager 4 tenter un projet aussi hardi? 

BLINVAL—Vous me le demandez! La pitié que votre sort m’inspire, la 
barbarie de votre tyran: j’ose le dire l’intérét, le tendre intérét que je 
ressens pour vous! —Ibid., se. 18. 


Note the heroic, bombastic style which Duval developed and 
exaggerated still further and more systematically in a much 
superior parody he wrote some twelve years later, Le Retour d’un 
croisé, ou le Portrait mystérieux. Throughout this play simplicity 
of expression is practically unknown. Taking its place is a pon- 
derous, sententious rhetoric, full of exclamations and invocations, 
a positive torrent of forceful verbs, resounding nouns and orna- 
mental adjectives, frequently in parallel as well as in series—that is 
to say, grotesquely redundant. But why endeavor to describe this 
grave magniloquence when a few choice examples will be so much 
more entertaining ? 

Le Comte— .. . ce déloyal baron, ce perfide cousin. . . . Un honnéte 
homme m’a avoué ses perfides projets; mais pour éviter les poignards, je 
suis obligé de cacher mon rang, mon nom et ma noblesse, sous les livrées 
de la misére, de l’infortune et du malheur!—Le Retour d’un croisé, se. 1. 


Fieur D’AMouR (da la comtesse)—C’est en vain qu’un barbare te dérobe 


Nineteenth Century French Theatrical Parodies, King’s Crown Press, New 
York, 1941, p. 106 f. 
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& l’'ardeur de mes feux; l’amour triomphe des obstacles; il fera tomber 
tout & la fois tes chaines pesantes, ces tours de pierre et ces barreaux 
de fer. —Ibid., sc. 2. 
FLeur D’AMoUR—Introduis-moi dans la citadelle et mon bras invincible 
triomphera. .. . Quelle clarté lumineuse frappe mes yeux! oui, je pénétrerai 
dans le chateau, et je cacherai, sous les graces d’une femme le fer tranchant 
qui doit ravir le jour & mon indigne rival. . . . Oui, je vais, je cours, je 
vole ot m’appellent le devoir, l’honneur, la nature, l’amour et ’humanité! 
—Ibid., se. 3. 
Le ComTe—O sort! Ce n’est pas assez de perdre mes biens et ma Rosa- 
monde, il faut encore soumettre ma noble fierté & l’impérieuse nécessité 
des circonstances malheureuses de ma fatale destinée. . . . Justice divine! 
tu ne permettras pas que le juste opprimé succombe sous les barbares coups 





du sévére oppresseur. —Ibid., se. 5. 
LE Baron—C’est ma funeste flamme. . . . Eh bien, femme fausse, 
astucieuse, dissimulée, puisque ma bonté ne peut rien sur vous, tremblez 
de ma fureur. . 
ROSAMONDE—O ciel! toi seul juge de mon innocence, donne-moi la force 
de supporter mes maux, et de rester constante, vertueuse et fidéle. 
—Ibid., sc. 8. 
And this gem of insipidity deserves special mention: 
Le ComTE—. .. ah! que les outrages du temps ajoutent & la vieillesse! 
—Ibid., se. 12. 
FLeurR D’AMourR—O dieu! fais que je triomphe de ce barbare baron... . 
RosAMONDE—O bonheur! o plaisir! o joie! je baignais de mes pleurs 
ses beaux éperons dorés. Hélas! ils étaient sourds 4 mes larmes.... O 
mon époux [to a portrait], pardonne-moi, je te resterai fidéle, jusqu’au 
moment fatal ol: mon tendre amant viendra. —Ibid., sc. 16. 
ROSAMONDE—Ah! monstre! scélérat! je te hais, je t’abhorre. Non, je 
ne te crains point; le remords est dans le ceur du méchant ici-bas, et le 
ciel est la-haut. —Ibid., se. 17. 


Le ComTe—O fatalité du destin! Ce que c’est que de nous! 





ROSAMONDE—O mon illustre époux! 

Le Comte—Chére comtesse, allons jouir de l’amour de nos bons vassaux, 
et surtout n’oublions pas que le ciel n’abandonne jamais la bonté, la candeur, 
Yinnocence et la vertu. —Ibid., sc. 20. 

Explaining the origin of this burlesque in a preface, Duval tells 
us that the idea arose out of a conversation he had had at dinner 
with the famous actor Talma. The amazing popularity the melo- 
drama had been enjoying in the smaller theatres was giving con- 
siderable concern to the partisans of classical drama. Not content, 
however, with simply deploring the situation, they were discussing 
the possibility of making an effort to put a stop to this nonsense. 
Talma declared t’ \t he could see but one effective remedy : 
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c’était de jeter du ridicule sur le genre de plaisirs qui était en faveur dans 
la haute société; de lui démontrer de quelles sottes combinaisons pro- 
venaient ces fortes émotions qui lui faisaient délaisser Moliére et Racine, 
pour aller chercher aux boulevards des intrigues romanesques, des tyrans 
ridiculement bétes, des princesses persécutées, des niais toujours vertueux, 
dont le langage prétentieux et semé de sentences boursouflées, devait plutét 
appeler le rire que l’intérét d’un homme de goft. —Ibid., preface. 


He thereupon suggested that Duval undertake to write a satirical 
skit to “ serve as a lesson to both public and authors,” and offered to 
play the leading role in it. Duval answered that this would be a 
parody. The only way, he averred, to attain the desired result 
was to treat ce genre batard, as he characterized the melodrama, 
with mock seriousness, making all its absurdities obvious “en 
outrant les caractéres et le style.” 

And aside from the ludicrous jargon amply illustrated above, here 
are some of the peculiarities of melodramatic technique that Duval 
parodies : 


(1) The hero’s honest purposes are always served by the con- 
version of one of the villain’s henchmen who has suddenly seen the 
light, one never knows why, and who now obligingly betrays the 
villain’s plans: 

Le ComTeE—On dit qu’il met des assassins & ma poursuite; heureusement 
qu’un de ces coquins est un honnéte homme, qui m’a avoué ses perfides 
projets. —Ibid., se. 1. 

(2) A favorite pastime in melodrama is hiding one’s identity: 

LE CoMTE— ... mais dissimulons. —Ibid., se. 2. 

Le Baron—On vient . . . dissimulons. —Ibid., se. 9. 

(3) The time-worn love potion: 


THoMAS—Que ne leur demandez-vous un philtre pour vous faire aimer? 


—Ibid., se. 3. 
(4) The equally hackneyed secret passageway : 
Le ComTre—Ah! si je puis pénétrer dans la grande salle . . . mon portrait 
cache une issue. —Ibid., se. 5. 


(5) One character well known to another conveniently fails to 
recognize him, when to do so might spoil the intricate scheme of 
the plot: 

Le ComTe—Quoiqu’il y ait & peine cinq ans que nous vivions séparés, 


il ne me reconnaitra point; il ne doit point me reconnaitre. —I bid. 


(6) The villain’s pretty speeches sometimes impress the heroine, 
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but this serves only to demonstrate the noble and ultimately tri- 
umphant struggle of virtue against the blandishments of evil 
temptation : 


nN 


RosAMONDE—Oses-tu te montrer & mes yeux, aprés les indignes traite- 
ments. 

LE BAaron—Je sais bien que je mérite vos reproches; mais tout le mal 
que je vous fais, et que je pourrai vous faire encore, c’est par amour pour 
vous. 

ROSAMONDE—Par amour, barbare! 


LE BARoN—Oui, si je vous ai fait conduire dans une tour affreuse, ¢’était 
dans la crainte de vous perdre. 

ROSAMONDE (@ part)—C’est d’un amant passionné. 

LA NourRIcE—Mais, seigneur, nous réduire au pain et & l’eau, 4 notre 
age... 

Le Baron—C’était afin de parvenir a lui piaire; c’est ma funeste 
flamme. ... Ah! lorsque je contemple ses attraits, je ne puis concevoir 
l’excés de mon amour. 

ROSAMONDE (d@ part)—Quelle sensibilité! ah! sans Fleur d’Amour, mon 
époux, et... . Mais non, je leur resterai fidéle [that is, to her husband 
and her lover]. —Ibid., se. 8. 


(7%) The coyness of the heroine in love scenes: 


FLEUR D’AMOUR—. . . et parlons de notre amour. 

ROSAMONDE—Oui, beau chevalier, parlons-en; mais songez qu’il ne m’est 
pas permis de vous entendre. 

FLEUR D’AMOUR—O Rosamonde! m’aimez-vous? 

ROSAMONDE—Oui, cruel, je vous aime, je vous adore; mais ne sollicitez 
pas un aveu que ma bouche ne doit pas prononcer. —Ibid., se. 16. 


(8) No melodrama is complete without a ferocious combat on 
stage. Still, a certain moderation of the ferocity is desirable in the 
interests of the health of the actors: 

Ce combat doit étre ridicule; ils se portent des coups avec rage et ne se 
touchent jamais, leurs fers méme ne se joignent point. —lIbid., sc. 20. 

Another parody of this kind is La Femme innocente, malheureuse 
et persécutée, ou lV Epour crédule et barbare [1811]. In a detailed 
dramatis personae the author summarizes the regulation personality 
traits of the actors in a regulation melodrama: 

Le duc Bonacini—Caractére humain et sensible, croyant facilement tout 
ce qu’on lui dit, et capable dans l’occasion de faire pendre son pére sur 
le plus léger soupcon. Costume élégant et recherché. 

La duchesse Bétiska—son épouse. Femme vertueuse et digne de son 
nom. Mélange inoui de grandeur d’ime et de faiblesse, de passion réfléchie 
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et de froideur involontaire. Costume du dernier goat, méme dans l’acte 
de la prison. 

Férocios, chef de brigands—La vertu ne fait point la base de son caractére; 
il est vicieux et sans remords jusqu’au moment ot il va rendre l’ime; a 
cet instant seulement il change de maniére de vivre... . 





Sombrina, son confident—Scélérat dans toute l’étendue du terme, mais 
capable d’un retour & la vertu dés qu'il y trouvera son intérét; dissimulé 
et perfide, barbare et 4gé, mais prudent et discret. ... 

Le geélier—Homme que la nature a placé au-dessus de son état, sensible 
et généreux par caractére, philosophe par principes, ayant d’ailleurs recu 
une belle éducation qu’il laisse percer 4 travers ses habits grotesques. .. . 

Le prince—Caractére loyal et débonnaire, moral jusque dans ses dérégle- 
mens. On voit par sa tournure qu'il appartient 4 une bonne famille. . 

La mére Michel—Née au village, de meurs pures et patriarchales, ne 
sachant pas lire, et exergant la bienfaisance. 

Nicolas, son filleul—Niais, plein de réparties malignes et spirituelles. 
at 


- 


Jacqueline, fiancée &@ Nicolas—Jeune ingénue, aimant avec discrétion 
& son insu. La bétise du village réunie & la coquetterie du palais. 
Un lion—Caractére ordinaire. 


Un ours—Méme caractére, avec une nuance de plus. 


The text of this amusing melodrama to end all melodramas is 
remarkable for its merciless pounding at the florid, pretentious lan- 
guage of the horror play and all its hollow vapidity: 

LA DUCHESSE (avec véhémence)—Monstre! de quel droit entres-tu si 
librement dans ma prison pour y souiller l’air que je respire? ... Le ceur 
d’un tigre est-il fait pour connaitre l’amour? 

FERoclos—Madame, tout aime dans la nature, depuis le tigre farouche 
jusqu’au papillon léger, paisible habitant des airs. 

—La Femme innocente, I, 2. 

La DucHEesse—Il ne me reste plus que la douleur! le désespoir! les 
larmes et l’indigence! . . 

Le GEOLIER—Le Ciel m’a commis le soin de veiller sur l’innocence. 

La Ducnesse—Homme étonnant, qui te fait si humain? 

Le GEOLIER (avec onction)—La nature, et mon ceur qui me dit qu’un 
gedlier sensible sur la terre est l’image de la divinité. —Ibid., u, 4. 

Le Duc (seul)—O destinée humaine! que tu es incompréhensible dans 
tes décrets éternels. .. . Chére épouse! Victime innocente de la cruauté, 
de la scélératesse et de la perfidie! Tu es vengée; je ne t’ai jamais autant 
aimée que depuis que tu as cessé de vivre... et j’irai porter au prince... 
Vheureuse nouvelle de la destruction entiére et totale de tous les individus 
qui, sous le prétexte d’étre des brigands, attaquaient paisiblement et 
incognito sur les grands chemins l’honnéte voyageur solitaire, et répandaient 
au loin le deuil, l’effroi, la crainte, l’épouvante, Vhorreur, le crime et la 
—Ibid., m1, 8. 


mort. 
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Le Duc—Quoi, madame, vous n’étes pas morte? 

LA DUCHESSE (noblement, et sans s’arréter)—Je voudrais en vain le 
dissimuler, seigneur, je suis vivante! Grice & tous ces braves gens, qui 
m’ont aidée dans l’expédition périlleuse, heureuse et glorieuse, par laquelle 
jai délivré l’état des troubles fomentés par la discorde et la rebellion pour 
arracher et ravir le sceptre & un prince aimable, puissant, équitable et 
juste, dont les vertus ont excité la haine de ses sujets, et dont la perte 
cruellement méditée par des ambitieux farouches et perfides allait se con- 
sommer par un crime atroce et sans exemple dans la postérité, si la Divinité 
bienfaitrice, qui veille sur l’existence des faibles mortels, ne m’efit envoyée 
& son secours et n’efit fait évanouir devant moi cette horde de scélérats 
comme la neige brillante s’évapore a l’aspect des rayons bienfaisans de 
Vastre éclatant et divin qui éclaire cet immense univers. 


LE Prince—Ah! Madame, que vous devez étre fatiguée! —Ibid., Iv, 7. 


These parodies do not seem to have interfered to any marked 
degree with the success of the melodrama. Indeed, they were 
sometimes performed in the same theatres as the melodramas them- 
selves.® 

SEyMouR TRAVERS 

College of the City of New York 





FALSTAFF UNCOLTED 


The role of the horse in Elizabethan drama, it would seem, was 
one of those matters which were left to the imagination of the 
spectator. There is a certain amount of evidence that smaller 
animals, like Launce’s dog, took an occasional part in theatrical 
performances. Hobby-horses were probably not altogether for- 
gotten, in spite of Moth’s lament.? And Henslowe’s property-lists 
even include a suggestive reference to “j great horse with his 
leages.” * But the posting of messengers, the assembling of mounted 
troops, the swift equestrian movement from place to place and 
scene to scene—these characteristic incidents could not be repre- 
sented on the stage; they invariably happen behind the scenes and 
are relayed to the audience by the usual means. Pushing the 


°Cf. Alice M. Killen, Le Roman terrifiant ou roman noir, Paris, 1923, 
p- 117. 

*Louis B. Wright, “Animal Actors on the English Stage before 1642,” 
PMLA (September, 1927), XLIu, 3, pp. 656-669. 

*E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923, 1, 372. 

*W. W. Greg (ed.), Henslowe Papers, London, 1907, p. 118. 
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problem toward negative conclusions, W. J. Lawrence instanced 
at least a dozen plays in which the playwright takes pains to ac- 
count for the absence of horses, when their presence would natu- 
rally be required by dramatic realism.* The best-known instance 
occurs in Macbeth, 111, iii, where Banquo and Fleance leave their 
mounts offstage and walk into the murderer’s ambush. Lawrence’s 
point receives a fortiort support from the more recent studies of 
7. F, Reynolds, who concludes that real horses are “ conspicuously 
avoided ” in the otherwise spectacular repertory of the Red Bull 
playhouse.® Professor Reynolds points to an analogous situation 
in A Woman Killed with Kindness, v, iii, where Mistress Frank- 
ford, accompanied by her coachman, makes a pedestrian entrance 
and exit, while her coach is presumably waiting in the wings. In 
vain we search for a clear example of an actor riding horseback 
onstage.® On the other hand, we find so many characters walking 
on with the announcement that they have just dismounted, or 
walking off with the declared intention of mounting a steed, that 
we are justified in recognizing the observance of a convention. 

In this, as in so many other conventions, Shakespeare is sur- 
prisingly consistent. Thus, in Titus Andronicus, I1, ili, 56, 75, 76, 
he is careful to explain that the queen and huntress Tamora has 
been “unfurnish’d,” “ sequest’red,” and “dismounted,” while the 
atmosphere of hunting is produced by sound effects.’ While the 
noise of battle is conventionally signalized by an alarum-bell, the 
deployment of armies may be reduced to a few excursions of armed 
supernumeraries; but occasionally, as in JJ Henry VI, v, ii, 8, 
there is some suggestion that the cavalry was expected and failed 
to show up: “ What, all afoot?” The unhorsing of Troilus, the 
presentation of his horse to Cressida, and the continuation of his 
struggle with Diomedes on foot are integrated by the mock-heroic 
plot of Troilus and Cressida (v, v, 1, 2; vi, 6, 7, ), though only the 
latter episode is directly presented. Whatever is lacking on the 
stage and in the business can be supplied, according to Elizabethan 


‘W. J. Lawrence, Pre-Restoration Stage Studies, Cambridge (Mass.), 
1927, pp. 270-276. 

°G. F. Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull 
Theater, 1605-1625, New York, 1940, p. 87. 

* Kyd’s Solyman and Perseda, I, iii, is not really an exception, since the 
“courser” of the braggart soldier Basilisco is specified in the stage 
directions as a mule. 

7 Quotations and line-numbers refer to G. L. Kittredge (ed.), The Com- 
plete Works of Shakespeare, Boston, 1936. 
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practice, by drawing upon the expressive resources of the language. 
Shakespeare’s imagery is so pervaded with terms of horsemanship, 
and his descriptive passages are such a vivid substitute for the 
actual appearance of horses, that we seldom miss the animals 
themselves.* Petruchio’s nag cuts a striking figure in The Taming 
of the Shrew, ut, ii, 49-64, not because he actually appears, but 
because Biondello describes him. In Antony and Cleopatra, 1, v, 
20-24, Enobarbus’s description of Cleopatra on her barge has its 
counterpart in her own description of Antony on horseback. Per- 
haps this device is most poignantly employed in Richard II, v, v, 
76-94, when a former groom tells the deposed sovereign how Boling- 
broke rode to his coronation on Richard’s favorite steed, roan 
Barbary.® Defending the conventions of the theatre against the 
attacks of such realists as Ben Jonson, the prologue to Henry V 
(26-29) makes an explicit bid for the imaginative cooperation of 
the audience: ?° 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs i’ th’ receiving earth. 

For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 

Carry them here and there... 


If the Elizabethan drama had been as strictly conventionalized 
as—let us say—the Chinese, no apologies would have been necessary. 
But the growing demands of realism made the dramatists peculiarly 
conscious of the differences between everyday life and theatrical 
usage.’* The increasing self-consciousness of their medium is amply 


* See Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery and What It Tells 
Us, New York, 1936, pp. 108, 109. If this work tends to connect Shake- 
speare’s writing rather too intimately with his conjectured biography, the 
opposite tendency is implicit in Carleton Brown’s learned article, “ Shake- 
speare and the Horse,” The Library (April, 1912), Third Series, x, 3, pp. 
152-180, which assumes that Shakespeare was dependent on classical and 
mediaeval sources for his depiction of that strange beast. 


” 


® Though “ neighing coursers” are mentioned by the younger Mowbray, 
retrospectively describing the tournament at Coventry in IJ Henry IV, Iv, 
i, 119, these are conspicuous by their absence from Shakespeare’s direct 
presentation of the scene (Richard II, I, iii). 

*° Jonson’s principal attack, his prologue to the revised version of Every 
Man in his Humour, was probably written some years later than Henry V; 
but it echoes the earlier strictures of Sidney and others, as has been shown 
by J. E. Spingarn (ed.), Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
Oxford, 1908, 1, xiii-xv. 

On the interplay between realism and convention, see the reply to 
William Archer by T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays, New York, 1932, pp. 91-99. 
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attested by parodies, burlesques, and choruses. A convention was 
not tacitly accepted and rigidly enforced; it was continually ra- 
tionalized and played upon. Because feminine roles were taken by 
boys, it has often been noted, the heroine acquired the habit of 
disguising herself in masculine attire, and this ambiguity became 
the dominant theme of such plays as Lyly’s Galathea, Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, and Jonson’s Epicoene. Similarly, the very lack 
of horses becomes a kind of leitmotif. If they were unavailable, 
for purposes of drawing a chariot across the stage, then Tambur- 
laine’s famous chariot drawn by kings becomes a particularly in- 
genious piece of stagecraft. Again, in Dr. Faustus, Marlowe’s hero 
prefers walking to riding; his illusory horse, ridden into a pond, 
turns out to be a bottle of hay; and the Horse-courser re-enters, 
“all wet,” to describe that denouement.’ Would it be far-fetched 
to discern an ironic recurrence of this theme in Faustus’s last 
appeal to the Ovidian horses of the night? ** Certainly these con- 
siderations lend a note of fatalistic irony to the iterated cry of 
Richard III (v, iv, 7, 13): “A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 
a horse!” And what proves to be a final tragic twist, in Richard’s 
case, is a running comic gag for Falstaff. That the fat knight 
should be constantly dismounted, that “this horseback-breaker ” 
should never be seen on horseback, that his crew of would-be high- 
waymen should perforce become “foot landrakers,” in Gadshill’s 
phrase—this is not the least of the contradictions that make up 
his character (I Henry IV, 11, iv, 268; 1, ii, 79). Viewed in this 
light, the Prince’s words acquire a new emphasis: Falstaff “lards 
the lean earth as he walks along (11, ii, 116).” ** 

A casual glance at a concordance confirms the impression that 
horses figure more prominently in J Henry IV than in any other 
Shakespearean play. On the historical level they are associated with 
Hotspur, whose adopted name suggests his chivalric significance. 
In his absent-minded colloquy with his wife, he keeps reverting 


12, F. Tucker Brooke (ed.), The Works of Christopher Marlowe, Oxford, 
1910, ll. 1112-1114, .1149-1162. 

18We may note in passing, since it heightens the contrast between 
Shakespeare’s imagery and Marlowe’s, that Juliet evokes the horses of 
the day. Whereas Faustus wants the night lengthened, she wants the day 
shortened (Romeo and Juliet, 11, ii, 1): “ Gallop apace, you fiery-footed 


9 


steeds. . . 
14 Here the pedestrian motif is associated with the numerous metaphors 


of cookery that hover about Falstaff’s person. Cf. Spurgeon, op. cit., p. 122. 
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to his roan horse (II, iii) ; this obsession is parodied by Prince Hal 
in the following scene (11, iv, 113-124); and Falstaff, a few mo- 
ments later, pays his respects to the horsemanship of the Douglas 
(375-388). At the climax, when the prince reforms, dons armor, 
and challenges his rival, his emergence is the subject of a glowing 
equestrian portrait by Sir Richard Vernon (Iv, i, 104-110). But 
the two Harries are not destined to meet “hot horse to horse” 
(121-123) ; the horses are “ journey-bated” on one side and out- 
numbered on the other (IV, ili, 19-28) ; and the heroes, as always, 
fight it out on the ground. Meanwhile the high-mettled ideals of 
chivalry have been overtaken by a more pedestrian conception of 
honor, and it is Falstaff who drags Hotspur’s body away. The 
Prince and Poins have set the pace of the comic subplot by 
hiding Falstaff’s horse behind a hedge (II, ii, 73-75).1° His sub- 
sequent discomforts, as he plods along the highway, stands at the 
foot of Gadshill, and fretfully waits for the dismounted travellers 
to walk down, form a sequence of jests on the inexhaustible topics 
of his cumbrous bulk and his debatable courage.*® Words like 
“foot ” and “afoot ” come in for a good deal of byplay (12, 38, 
49); the highwayman’s cry of “Stand!” is given a painful new 
meaning (51, 52). When the Prince indignantly refuses to play 
the ostler and restore Falstafi’s horse, Falstaff complains that he 
has been cheated, or “ colted,” and the Prince’s retort sums up the 
situation: “ Thou liest; thou art not colted but uncolted (39-45).” 
Challenged for his incomprehensible lies in the tavern scene (II, 
iv, 214), or meditating remorsefully on the morning after (III, 
iii, 10), Falstaff likens himself to a horse, “a brewer’s horse.” The 
battle of Shrewsbury repeats the practical joke of Gadshill on a 
grand scale by providing him with “a charge of foot.” He accepts 


15In the earlier play, The Famous Victories of Henry V (ed. J. S. 
Farmer, Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1913, A3), the travellers identify the 
horses of the Prince and Sir John Oldcastle. In Shakespeare’s play, I, ii, 
198, 199, the Prince and Poins agree to hide their own horses in a wood. 

1° J. Dover Wilson, The Fortunes of Falstaff, New York, 1944, pp. 93-94, 
makes this acute and sympathetic comment: “The appeal to our laughter 
is made in the name of his helplessness, bodily and: spiritual. We are asked 
to contemplate him staggering along life’s way, with his broken wind, 
although eight yards of its uneven ground is to him what a pilgrimage of 
threescore and ten miles would be to anyone else; and which villain among 
us is stony-hearted enough to turn a deaf ear, sheer blarney as we know it 
all to be?” 
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with tragicomic resignation: “I would it had been of horse (111, 
iii, 209, 210).” 

The sequel begins in a flurry of messengers, posting the roads 
with contradictory reports. It is not surprising to hear that Fal- 
staff, on his return to London in JJ Henry IV, I, ii, 56, 57, has sent 
Bardolph to Smithfield to buy him a horse. The equine humors 
continue as he quibbles with Mistress Quickly about riding the mare 
(11, i, 82-85), and as Poins conjectures that Doll Tearsheet must 
be “ some road (II, ii, 182).” The entrance of Pistol, that inveterate 
playgoer, brings a garbled echo from Marlowe: Tamburlaine’s pam- 
pered jades of Asia are now imagined, a decade after they first 
crossed the stage, trotting along dejectedly beside “ packhorses ” 
and “ Galloway nags (11, iv, 177, 205).” When the alarum strikes 
up again, Falstaff takes to the road, continuing his adventures 
with the infantry. This time, in Justice Shallow’s orchard, they 
march and drill before our eyes (III, ii, 291-296). When Pistol 
brings the news of the King’s death and the Prince’s accession, 
Falstaff rides all night to get from Gloucestershire to Westminster 
(v, iii, 137), and there encounters his greatest anticlimax. To 
complete his humiliation, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, Iv, V, 
70, 71, he is triply uncolted: his horses are pawned to mine host 
of the Garter, who in turn is cheated by “three German devils, 
three Doctor Faustuses.” Nemesis has decreed, it seems, that 
knighthood should go horseless. It is not merely Shakespeare’s 
resourcefulness in reconciling us to this fate, throughout his Fal- 
staflian trilogy, that stays with us, however ; it is not only his ability 
to create a mock-hero who combines the qualities of Rosinante 
with those of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. It is his success in 
achieving, within the limitations of drama, all the range and mo- 
bility of picaresque fiction. The same rough magic that could 
conjure up a battlefield, a dizzying cliff, or another part of the 
forest can turn the stage into a highroad: the hedges, the orchards, 
the tavern at Sutton Colfield, the red-nosed innkeeper of Daventry, 
poor Robin Ostler who died when the price of oats rose, the sounds 
and sights and smells of a Rochester innyard. The prospect from 
Gadshill looks in one direction toward Chaucer’s pilgrims, and in 
the other toward the coaching days of Dickens. 


Harry LEVIN 


Harvard University 
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DEIRDRE IN ENGLAND 


Of the tales in the Ulster cycle of Irish romance, the most 
popular and most protean in both Ireland and Scotland * has been 
that of Deirdre and the sons of Usnech. A recent writer has stated 
that Hugh MacCurtin’s Brief Discourse in Vindication of the 
Antiquity of Ireland (1717) is important partly because it “ gives 
us for the first time in English hints of the Deirdre story.” * It 
can be shown, however, that the story was known in England about 
a century earlier, at least. For in the anonymous play The Welsh 
Embassador, believed to have been written in 1623,° Edmond main- 
tains his disguise as an Irishman by his part in the following 
dialogue with the King of England.‘ 


Edm. I once serve and run along by Morrogh mac Breean king of 
Leinster, and I know all de oder Irish princes. 

King. How does the king of Leinster? 

Edm. I’ fait’ la, passing merry; he loves dee dearly. Deardery his 
queen, too, speak well of dee, and Osha Hanassah de king’s broder wid 
Dermott Lave-yarach tell me, and I come into England to give dee a t’ousand 
commendations.°® 

King. What’s thy name? 

Edm. Teage mac Breean.*® 

King. How far canst run in a day? 

*“ Derdri” appears in Welsh in the elegy on Guinevere (Marwnad Gwen- 
hwyfar) ascribed to Grufudd ab Maredudd (Myvyrian Archaiology, ed. 
1870, p. 305 a 51). See Revue Celtique, xLv, 363. 

* Russell K. Alspach, Irish Poetry from the English Invasion to 1798 
(Philadelphia 1943), p. 79. See my review, MLN., Lix, 422-24. Alspach 
(pp. 81-83) refers to two unpublished English translations of Keating’s 
History (which tells the Deirdre story) before 1700, that by Michael 
Kearney as early as 1668, and the Moynihan transcription. 

* Malone Soc. Reprint, 1920, ed. Littledale and Greg, page v. 

* Lines 1156-75. I have normalized much of the spelling. 

*This appears to be a rendering of the Irish phrase mile molad, 


“ 


a 
thousand praises.” In a medieval tract on Latin declension, the sing. form 
moladh is glossed adulatio (Stokes, Irish Glosses [Dublin 1860], no. 902). 

* Teague (Ir. Tadhg) mac Brian was a son of Brian Boru and a younger 
brother of Murrough; see O’Donovan’s account of the battle of Clontarf, 
based on the Trinity College Dublin MS H. 1. 13, p. 63, in the Dublin 
Penny Journal, 1 (1832), 133-36, and A. J. Goedheer, Irish and Norse 
Traditions about the Battle of Clontarf, pp. 66-67. Tadhg mac Briain 
appears as “ Takt” in the Njdls Saga, ch. 156. 
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Edm. I fait,’ I shall be loat’ to have dine own horse run so far in a 
day as I can... .” 

King. The Queen is wondrous fair, sirrah, is she not? 

Edm. Queen Deardery, i’ fait’ la now!—as white as de inside of a 
pome water, and as upright as any dart in Ireland. 


Of this play the editors observe that it “cannot be said to have 
any historical foundation beyond the usual jumble of historical 
names ” ; the same may be said for Edmond’s parade of Irish names. 
But in certain respects his familiarity with his sources (whether 
written or oral) is by no means superficial. He appears to have 
confused the story of Murrough mac Brian, son of the great Brian 
Boru who died at Clontarf in 1014, with the equally famous story 
of Dermot mac Murrough, king of Leinster, whose elopement with 
O’Rourke’s wife the beautiful Dervorgil in 1152 brought about, 
according to the popular legend, the ruin of Ireland. For Mor- 
rough’s wife or for Dervorgil our dramatist (or his source) seems 
to have substituted another “Helen of Ireland,” the beautiful 
Deirdre.® 


* Compare the well-known tale of Macha, who was forced to win a race 
against two horses after her husband had boasted of her fleetness of foot. 
It appears in the Tochmare Emire (Machou .. . roussreth fri die gauboir 
and rig... co ndeochoid diob ar-rith, “ Macha . . . raced against two 
horses of the king . . . so that she beat them,” Zeitschrift fiir Celtische 
Philologie, 111, 238). For the versions in the Metrical Dindshenchas, see 
Gwynn’s edition, Iv, 126-28 and 308-10. Keating’s version (as translated 
by O’Connor) is quoted by Alspach, op. cit., p. 86. 

® Dervorgil and Deirdre have much in common; both were abducted from 
husbands to whom they belonged against their wills. It is not surprising 
that each has been called “the Helen of Ireland” (Cogadh Gaedhel re 
Gallaibh, ed. Todd, p. exeviii; Cross and Slover, Ancient Irish Tales, p. 
239). The comparison of Dervorgil with Helen is at least as early as 1584 
(Stanyhurst, De Rebus in Hibernia Gestis, pp. 60-61: Dermicius .. . 
Ororicij vworis amore... qui... faeminam ... rapuit; vti ad matrimonij 
repagula perfringenda, non tam diuturnis praemiis allici, quam repentinis 
penis compelli Menelai Helena videretur). 

Compare further Brian Boru’s own beautiful but immoral wife Gorm- 
laith, the Kormlada of the Njdls Saga (Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh, Ir. 
Texts Soc. ed., , 185; Cogadh, pp. exlviii, 143). Like her is Gudrun, 
heroine of the Lardaela Saga, whose third husband is the hero Kjartan, 
named for Myrkjartan (Jr. Muircheartach), ch. 28. 

With Dervorgil (Jr. Derbhforgaill) compare the form Dearduil in the 
“ Lay of the Children of Uisne,” printed by Carmichael, p. 135. I am not 
suggesting, however, that Dearduil is a variant of Derbhforgaill. In Mac- 
pherson’s Ossianic poem the name is Darthula. 
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The spelling Deardery (de: or-deri) represents a seventeenth 
century pronunciation not unlike that of Carmichael’s Deirdire.® 
Edmond’s brief description of her appears to have been drawn 
from some contemporary version of the tale. 1t may be compared 
with the following passages from relatively late versions, one 
Scottish and the other Irish: 


(1) Bha Deirdire a’ fas mar am furan fionn, agus i direach deas mar 
an luachran mointich, “ Deirdire was growing like the white*® sapling, 
and straight-right as the moorland rush.” ** 


(2) ... gur eirghe na buinne ?* blathmhur 7 gur chinn os gach ceim a 
hailne, “until she grew up a blossoming sapling and her beauty was 
beyond every degree of comparison.” ** 


Like other historical persons, Murrough the son of Brian has 
become the hero of a goodly number of fairy tales.** In some of 
these his unnamed sweetheart figures prominently, as in Giolla 
an Fhiugha, “The Lad of the Ferule,” *° or in Stewart’s version, 


® Alexander Carmichael, Deirdire (Edinburgh 1905), a version taken 
down orally in the island of Barra in 1867. 

20 Jn the oldest version of the tale, in the twelfth-century Book of Lein- 
ster, Deirdre is called coemainech cloth ban, “ fair-faced, famous, white ” 
(Windisch, Jrische Texte, 1, 70). 

™* Carmichael, p. 24. 

Trish buinne means “sprout” or “shoot”; bog-bhuinne means “ bul- 
rush ” (lit., “soft stalk”). 

8D. Hyde, “ Deirdre,” Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, 1, 144. Here 
Deirdre is called “the young queen” (an oig rioghain), p. 146. 

** Cogadh, pp. clxxxv ff.; Goedheer, p. 67; John Ryan, Journal of the 
Royal Soc. of Antiquaries of Ireland, 7 Ser., vit (1938), 40. It is not 
impossible that this Murrough mac Brian is the original of Malory’s 
Marhaus, “the king’s son of Ireland” (Morte Darthur, Book tv, ch. 17, 
etc.): see Hanmer, The Chronicle of Ireland (Dublin 1809), p. 102: 
“Anguish sent Morogh (whom Caton called Marhaus) the Queene of 
Leinsters brother.” Cf. the Book of Howth, pp. 237-38. 

For a fairy-tale resemblance between Murrough mac Brian and Shake- 
speare’s Edgar, see my “ King Lear and the Merlin Tradition,” MLQ., vu 
(June 1946), footnote 6. 

15 Ed. Hyde, Ir. Texts Soc. This tale begins: “ Have you heard of the 
great fame, name, renown, and reputation that belonged to Murrough mac 
Brian Boru?” Of the unnamed “ gentle, beautiful, ... white (i.e., fair) 
woman” (an fhionna-bhean chaomh dluinn) we are told, “ Her skin was 
whiter than the cold snow of one night.” This phrasing was borrowed in 
the eighteenth century by Michael Comyn for his well-known tale, Hachtra 
Thoirdhealbhaigh Mhic Stairn (see Daniel Corkery, The Hidden Ireland, 
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where she is called “the princess of Dublin.” *® According to the 
Book of Howth, written long before The Welsh Embassador, “ Mor- 
howe McBrene’s” violation of the White Merchant’s wife led to 
the battle of Clontarf.** Perhaps the lack of a name for the abducted 
heroine in Edmond’s source caused the substitution of “ Deardery 
his queen.” 

“ Osha Hanassah ” has every appearance of a seventeenth-century 
spelling, similar to those in the Book of Howth, of “ O’Shaugh- 
nessy” (Ir. O Seachnasaigh, O Seachnais), a family name par- 
ticularly well known in that century. Numerous spellings of the 
name (Shagenes, O’Shaughnesa, etc.) occur in the Fiants of 
Elizabeth. 

When The Welsh Embassador was written, many accounts of 
“ Dermott Lave-yarach (king of Leinster)” were available, most 
of them based upon Giraldus Cambrensis.** The Irish name (Diar- 
mait Ldimh-dhearg mac Murchadha ri Laighen)*® appears as 
“ Dermot-Lawe-Yarge, as much to say in English Dermot with the 
Red Hand,” *° in the Book of Howth (p. 12). The epithet is 
spelled Lavierg and Lavyreg in Fiant Eliz. 4015. 


p. 295 b). In those versions of the Deirdre story which contain the famous 
episode of the blood drops on the snow (cf. C. O’Rahilly, Ireland and 
Wales [London 1924], p. 147), it is Naoise whose “skin is of the color 
of the snow” (dath an tsneachta ar a chneas, Keating, History of Ireland, 
ed. Dinneen, 11, 190). Alspach, p. 87, quotes O’Connor’s translation. 

1° Skrifter Norske vid.-akad. i Oslo, 1930, 11. Hist.-filos. Klasse, Pt. 1, 
397-400, where Christiansen notes that “the story comes fairly close to 
an international type of fairytale” (p. 400). 

17 Pages 24-26. 

28 Among them Campion, Historie of Ireland, ed. Gottfried (New York 
1940), “ Dermot Mac Murrough, King of Léinster, halt and leacherous,” 
p. 55; Stanyhurst (see note 8 above) ; Holinshed, ed. 1587, “ Dermon Mac 
Morogh,” pp. 1 ff.; Camden, Britannia, all edd., “ Dermitius Murchardi 
filius”’; Stow, The Annales of England (London 1592), “ Deruntius (sic) 
the sonne of Morcardus, called Macke Murgh king of Leynster,” p. 215; 
Hanmer, ed. cit., “ Dermotte Lamhdhearg King of Leinster,” p. 49; and 
Fynes Moryson, Itinerary, 11, 166: “ Dermot Morrogh King of Leinster.” 
For Giraldus’ version, see Rolls ed., v (1867), 225-63. 

1° Annals of the Four Masters, ed. O’Donovan, A. D. 1368 and 1369, with 
O’Donovan’s note on “ Dermot Lavderg.” 

2° On the contention as to what clan was entitled to the epithet, see 
O’Grady and Flower, Catalogue of Irish MSS in the British Museum, I, 
396, note 1; m, 15, 5. On the battle-cry lémh dhearg abi, mentioned by 
Spenser in the View, see JEGP., xXLit (1943), 504. 
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While it is extremely likely that the historical Murrough and 
Dermot were ultimately the originals of the Irishmen named by 
Edmond, it is worthy of note that both names, like O’Shaughnessy, 
can be duplicated in the annals of later centuries ** and even in a 
single entry in the Annals of the Four Masters under the year 
1583 (p. 1802), which records the activities of a Murrough mac 
Brian within twenty-five lines of a reference to Dermot mac Mur- 
rough, king of Leinster! And as late as 1603 a “Survey of Ire- 
land ” in the Carew MSS (1v, 448) mentions a “ Moroghe McBrian, 
his sept in rebellion [in Wexford].”*? It would not be surprising to 
discover that the story of Deirdre, whom our anonymous dramatist 
linked with Murrough and Dermot, was known in Elizabethan 
England.** 

RoLAND M. SMITH 

The University of Illinois 





GERMAN LEXICOGRAPHY 
Part XI 


The makers of dictionaries as a rule place their main stress upon 
literary and historical monuments, neglecting works of a technical 
and popular scientific nature, in which quite a different vocabulary 


** According to the Annals of Ulster and the Four Masters, Dermot 
Lavderg Kavanagh (i.e., Mac Murrough), died in 1417. Cf. also A.D. 
1465: “ Gormlaith, daughter of Mae Murrough, King of Leinster, died.” 

** Cf. the articles signed in 1592 “ Moroghe McBrian, his mark” (Carew 
MSS., 111, 67). 

“= It is by no means inconceivable that Spenser drew upon the Deirdre 
story for his narrative of Britomart in the Faerie Queene, Book 111, Canto 
ll. Like Deirdre, Britomart is as bellicose as she is beautiful; she loves 
sight unseen, in accordance with the Irish convention known as grdd 
écmaise (cf. Robinson, Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, p- 844, note 
to line 772), and is reassured “one night” by her old nurse Glaucé, who 
corresponds closely with Deirdre’s nurse Leborcham. Both Glaucé and 
Leborcham, like Dame Brysen (Variorum Spenser, 111, 219), are skilled in 
the magie arts. Britomart, however, sees her lover Artegall through a 
“ Wondrous myrrhour ” similar to the Lady of Shalott’s, whereas Deirdre 
(in the Book of Leinster and other versions) needs no mirror to conjure 
up the vision of Naoise (A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 1, 94). 
See E. Hull, “ The Story of Deirdre,” Folk-Lore, xv (1904), 27. 
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is used, in many cases much closer to the speech of the ordinary 
man. A work of this sort is Georg Schreiber’s Biichsenmeister- 
Discurs,* published at Brieg in Silesia in 1656. The author was 
born in this province about the year 1600, and lived there all his 
life. According to a remark on page 44 he had followed the pro- 
fession of Biichsenmeister for 31 years, i. e. since 1625. He is thus 
contemporary with the Thirty Years’ War, which, however, is 
nowhere specifically mentioned. 

The present article is devoted more particularly to the ordinary 
language of the period, with only isolated reference to military 
terms, which are to be dealt with elsewhere. An asterisk marks those 
words that are unrecorded in the Deutsches Worterbuch of the 
Grimms. 


* ABLANGEND, ABLANGT, adj. oblongus: Man setzet in die mitten 
des Schaffes ein fein grosse ablangende Kugel A (p. 74) ; setze den 
Zirckel .. . reif einen ablangten Boden BD ... ein Drietteil, deren 
3. Stiicke einen ablangten Sack zur Feuerkugel geben . . . Denn 
setze den Zirckel . . . reif einen ablangten Bogenrie8 von A nach 
B (95): DWb6 records only ablang. 

* ABSATZLEIN, n.: Der deckel C oben mu& sich mit 3. absetzlein 
einreiben oder verdrehen kénnen (p. 75). 

ABSCHELLEN, v.: das Luder auf Terpentin anfeuret vnd mit 
kleinen Zwecklein annagelt, daB es der stoB nicht abschdllen kan 
(p. 85): DWbd cites no example. 


*ALCHIMIST, m.: Der Alchimist denckt ihm weiter nach, lasst 
Ihm ein Hisern Rohr machen (fol. 7%); die Autores von den 
Erfindern der Biichsen . . . daB die meisten auf Ménche, Alchimisten 
und Schwarzkiinstler zielen (fol. 8"). 


*ALGURIEN, pl.: habe sich ein Ménch aus Griechenland Bern- 


* Biichsenmeister-Discurs; Eine neuerfundene Kugel-Taffel/ Abtheilung 
der Stiicke / Laveten und Visir-Stibe /sambt einem wohlbestellten Feuer- 
wercks-Laboratorio, zu Schimpf und Ernst / Vielerley neuerfundenen Wasser : 
und Béllerkugeln; Abtheilungen der Biller / sambt ihren Laveten / Quadran- 
ten / und Racheten-Stécken ... Beschrieben durch George Schreibern Biirgern 
und Zeugwartern in Brieg. Und allda gedruckt von Christoff Tschorn/ 
M.DC.LVI. Engraved title, printed title, 13 unnumbered folios, 117 
pages, 2 folios, 71 plates, in folio. A second part, which continues the 
original pagination, however, begins on page 41: Feuwerwercks Labora- 
torium ...M.D.C.LVI. Copy in my possession. 
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hardiner Ordens ein Schwarzkiinstler gefunden, welcher mit grossen 
Algurien sey umgegangen (fol. 7”): probably popular etymology 
for Augurten. 


* ANFEURUNG, f.: Dann wenn die anfeuerungen hart angedruckt, 
oder sonst beschiidiget werden, so fingt die anfeuerung gar unge- 
wieS Feuer (p. 4) ; Der Terpentin stircket das feuer, wirdt zu den 
anfeurungen genohmmen (53); Welches annageln bey allen an- 
feurungen der Kugeln mit dem Luder so sol gemacht werden .. . 
kan nun an allen Lustkugeln das Luder oder die anfeurunge gefasst 
werden (85). 

*ANLITTEN, v.: einen ieden schlag eines zolles lang, und eines 
halben zolls in der dicken, in der mitten ein Réhrlein eben von 
blech angelittet, wie man bey dem Mordschlage bey einer andern 
Wasserkugel gebrauchet (p. 71): is this a form of loten? Cp. 
einlitten and lietten, below. 


* ANSPREUSSEN, v.: das anschrauben der Petarden anlanget ... 
mit ihren Spreussen oder Stiitzen recht ins mittel des Thores 
ansetzen werden die Petarden anzuschrauben und zubefestigen 
wissen. So man aber ie Zapfen zum anspreussen daran haben wollte, 
so miissten dieselben im mittel aussen an der Petarden gesetzt seyn 
(p. 111): Plate 53 pictures two Spreussen, which are slanting sup- 
ports; Cp. L. G. spriet. DWb has anspreizen, without example. 


*ARBEITSHAND, f.: Denn die Arbeitshinde seyn nicht allezeit 
gleiche ; es macht ofters ein Meister seine Sachen mit fleif (p. 46). 


AUSBRACKEN, v.: dafZ man kein alt Papir, von Biichern darzu 
gebrauche ; auch nicht den Ausschu&, so von dem andern Papir aus- 
gebrackt ist, darzu nehme (p. 58) : DWd cites Hamann, and assumes 
L. G. origin. 


BAucErE!, f.: daf etwan sonst ein Soldat durch balgerey zu 
ungliicke kime (fol. 5"): DWb cites no example. 


*BALLENBUND, m.: Man gebraucht sich . . . zu der Leuchtkugel 
des Ballenbundes, nach gelegenheit des Zeuges (p. 98) ; werden die 
so aufs Land geworffen werden, in Siicke geschlagen, und mit dem 
Ballenbunde weitleuftig gebunden (102). 

*BANNEREI, f.: ob man auch einem einen schabernack mit sol- 


cher bannerey thun kénnte, wenn Er ein Feuerwerck sollte ver- 
brennen ? (p. 90). 
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*BEDRANGE, adv.: denn wenn man sie einmal sollte bedrange, das 
andermal gern ins Rohr laden, so wiirde es ungleiche Schiisse ver- 
ursachen (p. 19); Die grossen Papirnen Hiilsen diirfen nicht so 
gar bedrange in Stock gewunden werden; man muB8 sie fein auf- 
und niederrollen (61); Denn so die Kugeln zu bedrange in Boller 
geladen werden, so zuspringen sie gern (69): the meaning is 


tightly. 


BEHAUTEN, v.: Kasten, miissen fein wohl mit einem diinnen Leder 
beheutet werden, wie die Sattler pflegen ihre Sittelbeume zu iiber- 
leimen (p. 58): DWb cites no example. 

BEINAMEN, m.: sich aber die Teutschen Biichsenmeister gar 
vieler Bey-Namen an Stiicken gebrauchen (fol. 10°): DW® cites no 
example. 

*BESCHNEIDEZAPFEN, m.: Etliche beschneide Zapfen, daran man 
das aufgewundene Papir gleiche schneidet (p. 47). 


*BERGKAMPFER, m.: nicht solch Kampfer wie man aus den Berg- 
wercken bringet, damit Noah seinen Kasten, wie man dafiir helt, 
verkiittet oder verpicht haben sol. with marginal note: Bergkampfer 
(p. 53). 

*BINDERSCHAFFLEIN, n.: Es kénnen solcher 4. Grundkugeln in 
ein Binderschiifflein eingesetzt werden (p. 70); Wasserkugeln von 
ihr aufwirfft, darzu man eben so wohl ein Binderschifflein kan 13. 
zoll weit gebrauchen (73). 


* BIRNBAUMEN, adj.: die gantze Réhre den Drechsler mit Birn- 
baumen Holtz fein zierlich bekleiden lassen (p. 84) ; von Méssing 
oder guttem diirren Birnbaumen Holtze (105). 

*BIRNSTEIN, m.: Birnstein wirdt zu Glaaskiigelein, und andern 
wohlschmeckenden Siitzen, auch in Feuer- und Wasserkugeln ge- 
braucht, giebt auch grossen Dampf (p. 55). 

*BLECHEN, adj.: stopfe ein blechen Réhrlein mit Staubpulver fein 
fest ein (p. 70). 

*BLENDEKUGEL, f.: Fiirnis, darmit die Zeuge zu den Blende- und 
Dampf-Kugeln angefeuchtet werden (p. 55). 


*BRETTSTUCK, n.: eine iede weiten nur mit einem Bretstiicke und 
3. Stecknadeln abmessen . . . sol (p. 107) ; in die 2. Spitzen driicke 
ein gehobelt Bretstiicke (ib) ; hebe deine Ziindrutten aus der Erden 
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mit dem Bretstiicke, nur da& keine Nadel auf dem Brete verriickt 
werde (108). 


*CHIMIsST, m.: Matthesius in seiner Berg-Postilla . . . setzt, es 
sey ein Chimist 1480. gewesen, der hiitte gern Salpeter figirt und 
dichte gemacht (fol. 7”) ; ep. Alchimist, above. 

*DAMMENHOLZ, n.: daB sie um und um zugleich mit zusammen 
gewundenem Heu, Seilern . . . mit den Dammenhdltzern verstopft 
oder verdimmt werde (p. 107). 

* DAMMENSCHLAGEL, m.: die Ladung Pulver in die Kammer 
schiitten, und mit dem Dammenschligel einen streich an die Seiten 
des Béllers thun (p. 106) ; Wann nun der Boller nach rechter maals 
gerichtet, so treibe die Richtkeile etwas feste mit dem Dammen- 
schlagel ein (p. 109). 

*DECKEISEN, n.: Etliche Deckeisen. Etliche Stecheisen. Etliche 
Handholbérlein (p. 47). 

DICKZIRKEL, m.: Man kans wohl auch mit einem Dick-Zirkel 
thun, aber mit dem Winckelhacken ists gewisser (fol. 11"); Zum 
5. kan er vor einen Dik-Zirkul gebraucht werden (fol. 13") ; Oder 
man nehme einen dick-Zirckel und fasse den kopf forn am Stiicke 
(p. 6): DWbd cites no example. 

*DISPUTIERUNG, f.: da doch dieser Kunst anfang, die iibung ist, 
daraus kommt erst erfahrung, dann auf erfahrung, Disputirung, 
und letzlich die vollkommene behaubtung (p. 44). 

*DORNRAKETENSTOCK, m.: Von Dorn-Rachetenstécken, Es ge- 
brauchen sich etliche der eisernen Dornen an der Wurtzel feste 
angemacht (p. 63). 

*EIGENWISSENTLICH, adj.: Wer kan dessen Wiirckung ursachen 
deutlich und eigenwissentlich sagen, wie es zugehet (p. 90). 

*EINLITTEN, v.: wirdt wieder ein Boden fein feste eingelittet, 
der im mittel ein Ziindloch hat (p. 84); unten daran eine spitzen 
*/, tel Zoll lang eingelittet (96) ; cp. lietten, below. 

* KINLOGIEREN, v.: sich auch weder in Kirchen, noch bey Sechs- 
wochnerinnen, noch in einige Miihlen einlogiren (fol. 6"). 

*ErnrAumunae, f.: denn sonst der sto&B und starcke Dunst die 
anfeurungen und einreumung erstéckt (p. 106). 


*EINRAUMUNGSMATERIE, f.: Denn der harte Sto stésset die 
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einreumungs Materi oben heraus, eh die Kugel recht in Brand 
kommmen ist (p. 53). 

EINRUTTELN, v.: Handgranaten .. . fillet sie mit rischem Korn- 
pulver, fein voll eingeriittelt (p. 98): DWb cites no example. 

* ESPENHOLZ, n.: Es wirdt... ein Spiegel von Linden oder Espen 
Holtze vor die Kammer fiirs Pulver geschlagen (p. 107). 

*EXPERIENZ, f.: und geworffen sollen werden, da& man zu 
volliger experientz gelangen kan (p. 106). 

*FertsToPre: Feilstopfe (heading). Die Feilspine von Messing 
sind die besten (p. 54): the n.s. may be Fetlstopf. 

FELDSCHMIEDE, f.: dann riickt man die Feldt-Schmidte hart bey 
an das Stiicke (p. 29): DWb cites no example. 

FEUERBUTZ, m.: etwan ein qwintlein Kornpulver darauf gethan, 
und ein paar Lot Feuerputzen, dieselben mit pumpen Zeuge ver- 
schiittet (p. 81); im aufgissen zertheilen kan zu grossen und 
kleinen Feuerputzen oder Sternenfeuern (114); Mit den andern, 
als kalt geschmeltzten Feuerputzen, ist gar wohl und sicher umzugen 
(ib): DWb cites no example. 

* FEUERWERKEREIKUNST, f.: So viel nun die notturft und ge- 
legenheit unsers fiirnehmens oder Feuerwerckerey-Kunst erfordert 
(p. 58). 

*FIGIREN, v.: ein Chimist ... der hiitte gern Salpeter figirt und 
dichte gemacht, hitte aber keinen im Glase iiber dem Feuer erhalten 
kénnen (fol. 7”). 

Fiiecer, f.: da vermercket mans mit einer feilen, und setzet eine 
fliegen oder Wartzen von Wachs auf (p. 20); wie Er Ihm forn 
oder hinden mit dem mittel oder der fliegen und aufsatz nach der 
seitten helffen kénne (23): this use seems unrecorded. 


*Forperort, m.: Man mu& aber zuvor die Leinen an dem 
Forderorte eines fingers lang . . . abschaben (p. 96). 

*FORTIFIZIEREN, v.: ob man wohl hier eine gewisse form dieses 
4 ecke zu forttficiren anmelden kénnte (p. 82). 


*FUNDAMENTALLINIE, f.: das erste Pfund, so auf deiner funda- 
mental linie gesucht und genohmmen wirdt . . . nun suche Ich auf 
der fundamental linia 126. setze den einen fuf .. . auf das Stiblein, 
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wie ichs auf der linea fundamentali genohmmen .. . habe (fol. 
liv): DW cites no example. 


GANG, m.: so ist das Loch recht und wohl von der Schrauben mit 
geschraubten giingen zugerichtet . . . da man denn hernach mit 
leichter Miihe die Ginge vollends reumen kénnte (p. 100): ep. 
DWb tv. 1. 1. 1228, 2) d, where the word is quoted without examples, 

*HANDFUHRUNG, f.: sollen doch solche mittel gezeiget werden, 
da8 durch treue handfiihrung und nétigen unterricht, und durch 
eigenes fleissiges nachdencken (58). 

*HANDHOHLBORLEIN, n.: Etliche Stecheisen. Etliche Hand- 
holbérlein (p. 47). 

* HANDSCHEERLEIN, n.: Ein Linial. Etliche handscherlein. Ein 
oder mehr Schnitzer (p. 47). 


*HANDSCHLAGEL, m. : die Handschligel, darmit man die Racheten 
schlagen muB (p. 62). 

HANDZIRKEL, m.: fasse dessen Dicke oder Diameter mit einem 
spitzigen Handzirkul, behalt den Handzirkul unverruckt offen 
(fol. 13) ; setzet man den einen fuf des handzirkels in ermelten 
punct (p. 19); setze einen HandZirckel mit einem fusse ein .. . 
dann mit dem HandZirckel, von einer linia (105): DWb cites 
Bickler (1668). 

*HAUPTFEUERWERK, n.: so helfen doch die andern aus, das bey 
einem solchen Haubtfeuerwercke nicht seyn kan (p. 89). 

HAUPTGESIMS, n.: wie weit die drey Ziergurten oder runde 


stiblein, ein iedes vom rechten Haubtgesims stehen sol (fol. 9Y): 
DWb cites Stieler. 


HAUPTGLIED, n.: werden die drey Haubtglieder, ein iedes mit 
seiner linge gesetzt (fol. 9Y): DWb cites Stieler (1691). 

HOocHTRABEND, adj.: da es nicht mit Hochdrabenden zierlichen 
Reden gespickt und angefiillet (p. 38) : DWb cites Butschky (1677 


*HoizMostE, f.: Diese Holtzmésten kan 114 viertel zoll starck 
Seyn, und aussen mit bolum armenium .. . bestriechen werden 


(p. 75). 


*HULrMirret, n.: Biicher sind wohl nétige hiilffmittel zu allen 
Dingen . . . so mag kein mangel bey der Laborirung leichtlich fiir- 


3 
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fallen, sondern ein gutt hiilfmittel bey dieser Kunst mit erfunden 
werden (p. 46): DWbd cites only Hilfsmittel, from Stieler. 

*KLEBZEUG, m. n.: Ein Kleeb-Zeug. ZerlaB 2. lb. Unschlit (p. 
115). 

*KOHLSIEB, n.: Ettliche Siebe, als ein Staub und Kolsieb (p. 47). 

*KOHLZANGE, f.: Ein GieBkelle und Kolzange (p. 48): DWb 
cites only Kohlenzange, without example. 

*KUNSTBAUM, m.: ein mehrers der Kunstergebene, an diesem 
léblichen Kunst-Baum sol erreichen, abbrechen und Ihm zu nutz 
machen (p. 58). 

*LABORIRUNG, f.: so mag kein mangel bey der Laborirung leicht- 
lich fiirfallen (p. 46). 

LEGEISEN, n.: grésser Stiicke . . . miissen auch mit guttem 
starcken legeisen, so lang die gantze Achse ist beleget werden. Was 
aber Falckonetel und dergleichen kleine Stiicke seyn, die bediirffen 
keiner legeisen, sondern werden was stircker an Achsen gelassen 
(p. 10): DW) cites Jacobsson. 

*LEIMPFANNE, f.: Zubereitung, welche in einem ahrnen Tigel 
oder Leimpfannen kan geschehen (p. 114); nihm 5. theil. D... 
Schmeltz es in einer Leim Pfannen (115). 


LEIMWASSER, n.: den zart gestossenen Zeug mit zerlassen Leim- 
wasser oder Brantwein zusammen zu einem Teige macht (p. 114) ; 
reibs wohl zu Staube, dann nihm ein Leim-Wasser, feucht es an 
(115): DWb cites Beckmann (1777 

*LIETTEN, v.: lisst beym Klampner eine Blechene Meste machen 
von starckem Bleche . . . also daf& die Kugel gern hinein gehe, nicht 
geliettet sondern nur iiber einander gefaltzt (p. 29); Diser hole 
Kegel wirdt in der linge 6. und 1% Zoll lang, unten ein gantz Boden 
daran gelittet, dann innen von dem untern Boden eines Zolles hoch, 
wirdt wieder ein Boden fein feste eingelittet, der im mittel ein 
Ziindloch hat (84): evidently a synonym of léten, but DWb vI, 
1206 f., under léthen, does not mention lieten; see anlitten, ein- 
litten, above. 

MAnLICH, adj.: auch dicke seyn sol, darauf sich der Stock mit 


mehlichen verjiingen sol, bis daB er oben .. . dicke sey (p. 57): 
DWb vi, 145%, under mdhlich, adv., notes a single instance of bet 
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mehlichen from Butschky (1677). Here we have an earlier instance 
with the preposition mit. 

*MANUELBUCHLEIN, n.: dem gediachtnis eine grosse hiilfe, ein 
Manual biichlein, darinnen alles fein ordentlich verzeichnet ist 


(p. 61). 


*MENSCHBLUT, n.: mit grésserm vortel und wenigerm vergissen 
Menschbluttes ein Sturm angegangen (fol. 3). 


MESSERRUCKEN, m.: mache einen Punct eines halben Messer- 
riicken vom orte, da du den Zirkul zu erst mit dem einen FuB 
kanst einsetzen, das iibrige al8 der halbe Messerriicken, ist der Wind 
oder Hinlauff den eine iede Kugel pfleget zu haben (fol. 13*) mache 
den Zirckel um einen Messerriicken, weiter auf (p. 105) : DW) cites 


Goethe. 


MISZzELLA, f.: der hatte eine miscella von Salpeter, Zinober und 
Alaun gemacht (fol. 7”) : Weigand notes the plural Miszellen from 
the year 1795, a translation of miscella (neut. pl.). In our case 
the German author takes this form as a feminine singular, from 
which the plural Miszellen could also develop. 


Nummer, f.: Es sol auch der Racheten Borer mit einer numer 
gezeichnet seyn, da denn dieselbe numer auch an der bestandigen 
Hiilsen sol vermercket seyn (p. 57): Weigand cites an instance of 
1693. 


*PAsSSIRLICH, adj.: Denn keiner fiir einen rechten Biichsen- 
meister passirlich, der nicht auch Feuerwercke machen kan (p. 3). 


*PROPORTIONAL-ZIRKEL, m.: etwas vou diesem hierbey gesetzten 
Proportional Zirkul zuberichten ... kan man diesen Propurtional- 
Zirkul zu einem Auffsatze auff den Boller gebrauchen .. . behalt 
den Handzirkul unverruckt offen, nihm den Proportional-Zirkul ... 
mache den Proportional-Zirkul so weit auff .. . so stehet der Pro- 
portional-Zirkul in rechter Proportion . . . nihm deinen Hand- 
zirkul gehe mit auff den Proportional-Zirkul und suche (fol. 13°). 


SACKLEINWAND, f.: leg es an Sack, Zwillich oder doppelte Sack- 
leinwand (p. 95): DWb cites Jacobsson (1781). 


SALITERSIEDER, m.: gehdret nicht einem Feuerwercker und seinem 
laboriren zu, sintemal man absonderlich Salliter-Sieder hat (p. 50) : 
DWo cites no example. 
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*SALITRICHT, adj.: kénnte whol gesaget werden, wie man die 
sallitrichte Erde probiren und sieden sollte (p. 50); geschehe, 
da& Sich der Sallitrichte Dampf vorm Mundloche nieder zum Thal 
oder Wasser senckte (51). 

SATTELBAUM, m.: miissen fein wohl mit einem diinnen Leder 
beheutet werden, wie die Sattler pflegen ihre Sattelbeume zu itiber- 
leimen (p. 58): DWb cites Hohberg (1682). 


SCHELLEN, v.: so legt man vorn Mund ein Holtz, schlage mit 
einem Hammer darauf, so schellt sie [die Kugel] sich hervor dem 
Stiick ohne schaden (p. 31); Eiserne Nagel die qwer durch die 
Wiande aufrecht gehen, und die Wand beysammen halten, da& sie 
sich nicht von dem harten stosse kénnen entzwey schillen, und 
aussen mit Hacken und Rincken wohl versehen seyn (104): DWb 
VIII, 2497 refers to a source of 1721 cited by Schmeller. 


SOLVIEREN, v.: feucht es mit Brantwein, machs zum Teige mit 
etwas Leim der solvirt (115): DWb refers to Jacobsson. 


SPREUSSE, m.(?): das wil ich den Petardirern heimstellen, so 
solche verrichtung mit grosser Leib- und Lebens gefahr wissen 
fortzustellen, und mit ihren Spreussen oder Stiitzen recht ins mittel 
des Thores ansetzen werden (p. 111): DWb x. 2. 10 records SpreiBe, 
SpreiBen, m. ‘ astula,’ with the secondary form Spreu8. In our case 
the meaning is clearly prop, support, illustrated in plate No. 53. 


SPACHT, m.: dérften sie wohl gar ritze kriegen, und unter dem 
umbwundenen spacht zuspringen (p. 68) ; umbinde die Brandrohren 
zuvor ... mit Spacht oder Bindfaden (p. 99): DWb x. 1. 1832 


quotes from Frisch. 

*Spoc, m.: oder ja mit einer Leinwand zuerst, darnach mit Spog 
oder bindfaden von unten an bis oben . . . bewunden (p. 58): cf. 
Spacht, above. 


*TISCHLERLEIM, m.: mit Flachs der in Tischlerleim genetzt 
umwunden ... mit Hinffenen Schniiren eines fingers dicke um- 
wunden und mit Tischlerleim iiberstriechen (fol. 13%) ; nehme man 
einen warmen Tischler Leim, verleime das gedinde aussen herum 


(p. 59). 


W. KURRELMEYER 

















GOETHE’S “KRIFGSERKLARUNG” 


GOETHE’S “ KRIEGSERKLARUNG,” HEINE UND 
DIE SCHNADAHUPFEL 


Es ist mit Quellenangaben ein eigen Ding: sind sie einmal 
gedruckt, so vererben sie “von Geschlecht sich zum Geschlechte 
und riicken sacht von Ort zu Ort.” Eine Nachpriifung ergibt aber 
zuweilen, da& sie auf halben Wahrheiten oder gar auf einem Mif- 
verstiindnisse beruhen; und so mag es einem dann geschehen, daf 
man statt Heines Eselinnen das Kénigreich einer Goethequelle 
findet, d.h.—um mit Wilhelm Meister zu reden—ein Gliick, das 
man nicht verdient hat. 

Mit den Eselinnen ist es so: Karl Hessels Behauptung (1882), 
da& Heines Versform im Lyrischen Intermezzo von den Ostereichi- 
schen Schnadahiipfeln der Schottkyschen Sammlung beeinfluBt 
sei, ist fast von jedem Herausgeber des Buches der Lieder mit sich 
steigernder GewiBheit wiederholt worden.’ Sie stiitzt sich indessen 
einzig auf den einen Satz in Heines Brief an Schottky vom 4. Mai 
1829, wo es heif&t: “ Bei den kleinen Liedern haben mir Ihre 
kurzen d6sterreichischen Tanzreime mit dem epigrammatischen 
Schlusse oft vorgeschwebt.” Das wird wohl Tatsache sein, wenn es 
nicht eine halb h@fliche, halb berechnende captatio benevolentiae 
ist, wie sie auch sonst in Heines Briefwechsel vorkommt. Der Ein- 
flu8 kann sich aber nur auf den epigrammatisch-pointierten Bau 
der Lieder beziehen, denn von einer metrischen Anlehnung kann 
gar keine Rede sein; ein Blick in die Schottkysche Sammlung 


* Karl Hessel, “Die metrische Form in Heines Dichtungen,” ZfdU., m1 
(1882), 47-68. Franz Tschirschka und J. M. Schottky, Osterreichische Volks- 
lieder mit ihren Singweisen, Pesth 1818; verm. u. verb, Auflage, 1844; 
wieder abgedruckt in der Sammlung Der Volksmund, herausgegeben von 
Dr. Friedrich S. Kraus. (In allen Quellenangaben bis auf Rotter (s. u.) 
wird das Datum der Originalausgabe sonderbarerweise als “ Pesth, 1819” 
zitiert, wihrend Kraus 1818 verzeichnet. ) 

Noch Helene Herrmann (Heines Werke, Bong, I, 10) schreibt: “ Heine 
hat nach eignem Bekenntnis die Anregung zu seinem Intermezzometrum 
den kurzen dsterreichischen Tanzreimchen zu verdanken, den Schnada- 
hiipferln ”; dagegen gibt sie eine sehr gute Charakterisierung der epigram- 
matischen Struktur dieser Lieder. 

Die Heinestelle bei Friedrich Hirth, Heinrich Heines Briefwechsel, 
Miinchen 1914, Bd. 1, 217. 
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wiirde uns sofort belehren, da& es sich hier fast ausschlieBlich um 
Lindlerrhythmen (also Ionici) handelt, die zwar bei Morike und 
vereinzelt auch bei Keller, aber niemals bei Heine vorkommen. 
Dieser Blick ist augenscheinlich von Heineforschern nie getan 
worden, sonst hitte man das Gedicht nicht iibersehn kénnen, das 
in der hier vorhandenen oder einer ahnlichen Form der Anla8 zu 
Goethes “ Kriegserklirung ” gewesen sein muB. 

Bisher hatte nun eine Anzahl von Herausgebern der Goethischen 
Gedichte mit Viehoff * angenommen, daB das Vorbild der “ Kriegs- 
erklarung” in einem Volksliede zu suchen sei, welches Ludwig 
Erk dem Letzteren aus der Breslauer Liedersammlung von 1821 
mitgeteilt hatte, nimlich 


Des STADTMADCHENS WUNSCHE 


Wenn ich doch so schén wir, 
Wie die Midchen auf dem Land! 
Sie tragen gelbe Hiite 

Mit rosenrothen Band. 


Wenn ich doch so hold wir, 
Wie das Veilchen im Gras! 
Es triget blau Kapplein, 
Und ’s Aug’ ist ihm na®&. 


Wenn ich doch so fromm wir, 
Wie ’s Marienkalb am Blatt! 
Es piinkelt sein Riicken 

So farbig und matt. 


Wir haben hier also, mit Rotter zu reden,® eine jener Lieder- 


* Heinrich Viehoff, Goethes Gedichte erliutert und auf ihre Veranlassungen, 
Quellen und Vorbdilder zuriickgefiihrt, Stuttgart 1876°, Bd. I, 50-52. 

G. von Loeper, Goethes Werke, Gedichte, Erster Theil, Berlin 1882*, Bd. 
I, 278. 

® Curt Rotter, Der Schnadarhiipfel-Rhythmus (Palaestra xc), Berlin 1912: 
“Liederreihe nennen wir eine Masse von Vierzeilern, die auf éine Singweise 
planlos hintereinander weg gesungen werden, ohne Zusammenhang des 
Inhalts und der Form. Ahnlichkeit der Stimmung ist oft da und gern 
treten Gesiitze zusammen, die wesensverwandte Gelegenheiten behandeln. 
Die Associationen, die ein Gesiitz ans andre reihen, sind aber ganz iiuGer- 
licher Art, und wir finden immer wieder Schnaderhiipfel nebeneinander, 
deren Pointen sich reiben oder einander widersprechen.” S. 141. 

“Liederkette nennen wir eine Folge von Einstrophern, die auf eine 
Weise gesungen werden und sich alle auf einen Gegenstand beziehen. Der 
Zusammenhang kann auf den Inhalt beschriinkt sein . .. , haufig aber 
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reihen mit wesensverwandten Gelegenheiten und Formgleichheit 
aber ohne Zusammenhang des Inhalts, bei denen Assoziationen 
ganz aiuGerlicher Art ein Gesiitz ans andre reihen. Die Verwandt- 
schaft der “ Kriegserklirung” mit diesem Liede, von dem der 
sachkundige Erk vermutet, daf es “ fiir Schulzwecke etwas zurecht- 
geschnitten sei,” besteht einzig in der identischen ersten Strophe, 
aus der, mit Hilfe des Titels, Goethe den ganzen kleinen Roman 
seines Gedichtes frei entwickelt haben miif®te. Eine viel grofere 
Reichweite dagegen besitzt das Lied der Tschirschka-Schottkyschen 
Sammlung, das schon mit dem Titel “ Hohn” und der leicht 
ironischen Haltung ein Weiterspinnen des Fadens erméglicht: 


HOHN 


Wann ih ah so schefi wat 

Als wia d’ Laiidlameischa, 

So dad ih main Schefihaid 
Voar’s Feiista hefiga. 

Maifi Schefihaid voat’s Feifista, 
Maifi Troihaid voat dé Diar, 
Geh aini, maifii Hanns’l 

Und sez dih zu miat.— 


Wann ih ah so schefi wat 
Als wia d’Laiidlameiischa, 
Dad ih mih hald fassa 
In Diafad-Béfida. 

In Dafad-Béiida. 

Und in Lifiza-Babia'— 
Wia gehfiih denn 4i, 

Da& ih ah so sche wiat? 
Wann ih ah so sche wat 
Als wia d’Laiidlameiischa ;— 
Sé hin kloani Aigeln, —~ 
Wia d’Fefstaschaibna! 


Erst in diesem Liede wird aus der Liederreihe eine Liederkette, 
die scheinbar aus Doppelstrophen entstanden ist mit einer ange- 
fiigten einzelnen Strophe (1 -+ 2, 3-+ 4, 5). Alle drei sind durch 
gleiche Anfinge verbunden (Wann ih ah. . .), die beiden Teile 
jeder Doppelstrophe wiederum durch Wortwiederholungen (Schen- 
haid voars Fensta; In Dafad-Benda). Die letzte Strophe macht 
wird er durch die poetische Form unterstiitzt: durch gleiche Liedanfiainge 


... Oft sind in Liederreihen kleine Liederketten, Varianten, auch Doppel- 
strophen enthalten.” S. 142. 
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den Eindruck, als wire sie ein spiterer Zusatz, denn mit der Frage 
der vierten (Wie fang ich’s denn an, auch so schén zu sein?) ist 
das Lied eigentlich schon zu Ende. 

Der Sinn ist also dieser: ein Stadtmidchen, wahrscheinlich von 
biirgerlichem Stande, wiinscht so schén zu sein wie ein Madchen 
vom Lande (nicht auf dem Lande!), denn ein solches kann es sich 
leisten, ihre Schénheit und (sprichwortliche?) Treue zur Schau 
zu stellen und damit ungeniert einen Schatz anzulocken. Auch ihre 
Augelchen (kloani Aigeln) sind (wohl weil nicht sittig nieder- 
geschlagen) durch ihr Funkeln (wie Fensterscheiben) ein weiteres 
Anziehungsmittel. Wenn«es also so schén wire, wollte es diese Schén- 
heit‘noch weiter herausstreichen durch Taftbinder und Linzer Papier 
(Spitzenpapier, auf dem die Linzertorte serviert wird?).—Der 
Schmuck ist wohl hier, als dem Geschmack des Landmiadchens 
angemessen, etwas lacherlich gemacht. 

Das Goethische Gedicht stimmt mit dieser Vorlage erst einmal 
darin iiberein, daB das Stadtmiidchen so schén wie ein Landmiadchen 
zu sein wiinscht, um dann durch kiinstlichen Putz seine Reize zu 
erhdhen und dem Geliebten (nicht “einem”) doppelt anziehend 
zu erscheinen. Goethe behalt ferner das Motiv der Treue, wenn 
auch verindert, bei, entwickelt aber, wahrscheinlich aus dem MiB- 
verstehen des Wortes Landlamenscha,* die Idee des Gegensatzes 
von Stadt und Land, die ihm in jener Zeit besonders nahe liegt 
(siehe Zitate in Loeper). Er kehrt auferdem das Motiv des Ins- 
hauslockens (das ihm wohl etwas zu aggressiv-dirnenhaft vor- 
kommt) um, soda8 nunmehr der Junker, den er als den Geliebten 
einfiihrt statt des Hansels, dem Madchen winkt, ihm ins Haus 
zu folgen. Vielleicht mifversteht er auch die Dialektwendung 
“ Wia gehnih denn an” fiir “steht es mir an” und macht daraus 
sein “ Glauben, da&S man schén sei, Dicht’ ich ist erlaubt.” Und 
endlich spinnt ihm die eigne Phantasie einen liebenswiirdigen und 
schelmischen kleinen Verkleidungs- und Erkennungsroman, wie 
wir ihn in seinem Leben und seinen Werken (Wilhelm Meister, 
Der Miillerin Reue, Wandrer und Pdachterin, u.a.) auch sonst 


finden.® 


¢ Landlermensch—weiblicher Dienstbote, Magd aus dem “ Landl” (Unger- 
Khull, Steirischer Wortschatz, Graz 1903.—Diesen Hinweis verdanke ich 
neinem Kollegen Leo Spitzer). 

5 Friedrich Strehlke ist in der Hempelschen Ausgabe die beste Charak- 
teristik des Gedichtes gelungen: “Das in heiterem Tone gehaltene Gedicht 
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Ein Wort ware noch von der Form zu sagen, der natiirlich mit 
sprechmetrischen Versfii8en wie bei Diintzer und Viehoff nicht 
naher zu kommen ist und die schon von E. Stolte ® in seiner nach- 
gerade historisch gewordenen Abhandlung als Liandler charakteri- 
siert wurde, d.h. als Schnadahiipfelrhythmus. Die Verse sind also 
eigentlich musikmetrisch zu lesen oder besser—wie es Goethes 
Wunsch entsprechen wiirde (An Lina: “ Nur nicht lesen! immer 
singen ”)—zu singen. Dabei wire die Grundform dann etwa diese: 


x x _ ~ _ - A A 
Wenn ich | doch so _ schén | war 
x x 7 —- x x _ A A 
Wie die | Mid- chen auf dem | Land 
—_ —_ = x x = x a 
Sie | tra- gen gel- be | Hii- te 
_— x x = — _ A A 
Mit | rosen- ro- tem | Band 
anal —_ x XxX x ; —_ A A 
(oder: Mit | ro- sen-ro-tem | Band ) 


Indessen sind auch andere Silbenverteilungen méglich, die der 
Melodiefiihrung iiberlassen bleiben. Gegen den Schlu& des Lie- 
des zu hat sich dann, mehr dem Sprechrhythmus gemab, “ der 
dem Dichter vertrautere Anapist im Walzergang durchgesetzt ” 
(Heusler). 

Wie verhalten sich nun die drei Lieder, das Goethische von 
1802/3 (G), “Hohn” von 1818 (H) und “ Wiinsche” von 1821 
(W) zu einander? Das Verdffentlichungsdatum sagt natiirlich 
nicht notwendigerweise etwas iiber das Alter der beiden Volkslieder 
aus und diese kénnten entweder miindlich, schriftlich oder gedruckt 
Goethe bekannt geworden sein. Es ist, trotz der Identitat der 
Anfangsstrophen von W und G, kaum anzunehmen, daf das Erksche 
Lied die Anregung zur “ Kriegserklirung ” gegeben hatte, dagegen 
ist die Loepersche Vermutung, da es umgekehrt sei (G@ > E), nicht 


weist auf eine in der Gesellschaft hervorgetretene, vielleicht nicht immer 
ganz natiirliche Liebe zum Landleben hin, und auch in der jungen stiadti- 
schen Schénen ist Ha& gegen lindliche Nebenbuhierinnen kaum aus- 
gesprochen. Vielmehr tritt Ubermuth und Sicherheit im Glauben an ihren 
eignen Sieg hervor; ja man hat fast das Gefiihl, als wenn sie nach Erfiil- 
lung ihrer Wiinsche es mit der Treue des Junkers nicht allzu genau nehmen 
werde.” I, 24. 

* E. Stolte, Metrische Studien iiber das deutsche Volkslied, Programm des 
Realgymnasiums zu Crefeld, 1882-1883. Siehe auch Andreas Heusler, 
Deutsche Versgeschichte, Berlin 1929, m1, 380. 
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von der Hand zu weisen, besonders da die gelben Hiite mit dem 
rosenroten Band etwas stilisiert schafermaBig klingen und eher 
eine Verniedlichung der taftenen Binder sein mégen. Schieden 
wir auf diese Weise W aus, so wire die Bahn frei fiir H>G. 
Sollte dagegen trotzdem die erste Strophe von Goethe in der in 
W vorliegenden Form iibernommen worden sein, so miifte man 
eine gemeinsame Quelle fiir alle drei voraussetzen, die sowohl die 
erste Strophe von W sowie das Meiste oder alles von H enthalten 
hatte, also 





xXx * 
a —_— 7 
H Ww G 


aber wir wiren immerhin in H dem Vorbilde bedeutend niher 
gekommen und damit zugleich und vor allem einer Einsicht in die 
Schopfertitigkeit Goethischer Phantasie. 

Ernst FEIsE 





TAUCHER UND TAUCHEN. EINE WORTSTUDIE 


In Bahders wertvollem Buch Zur Wortwahl in der friihneuhoch- 
deutschen Schriftsprache (Heidelberg 1925) dient ihm tauchen 
als einer der Kronzeugen fiir die These, da& von einem Sieg des 
Md. iiber das Obd. als Folge der Reformation und der Wirkung 
der Lutherbibel nur sehr bedingt geredet werden kénne; vielmehr 
seien durch Luthers Wortwahl eine Anzahl auch obd. bekannter, 
wenn auch zeitweise zuriickgetretener Worter reaktiviert und in die 
lebendige Sprache wieder eingereiht. Was tauchen angehe, so 
beweise eine Fiille ahd. taihhil, tihhari, mhd. ticher, daB tauchen 
“dem Obd. von Hause aus nicht unbekannt gewesen sein kann ” 
(aao 9). Den guten und reichen Belegen fiir den ahd. Vogelnamen * 
stehen aber auffallend sporadische fiir ein obd. Verbum tihhan 
zur Seite. Aus den Resten dieses starken Verbs liGt sich mehr die 
Abgelebtheit des Wortes erschliessen als seine ahd. Realitit; und 
von den mhd. Zeugen stammen die meisten aus Regensburg und 
Umgebung, beweisen also fiirs Obd. nichts, als dessen einwandfreie 
Vertreter nur der bair. Verfasser des Jiing. Titurel und der auch 


2 Vgl. nicht nur modern gemeindeutsches Taucher, sondern tuchel (Ziirich 
1541), deuchel (Frankfurt 1545; StraBburg 1666). 
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in Mitteldeutschland bereiste Schweizer Steinmar tbrigbleiben. 
Wahrend sich also der Vogelname taucher unzweifelhaft ins Obd. 
des 8./9. Jahrhundert zuriickverfolgen la&t, ist fiir das Verbum 
eine ahnliche Verbreitung nicht erwiesen.* 

Da& etwa Luthers Gebrauch des Wortes dem obd. Dornrdéschen- 
schlummer eines ‘ gemeindeutschen’ tauchen ein jihes Ende be- 
reitet habe, behauptet auch Bahder nicht. Kluge hat darauf hin- 
gewiesen, wie konsequent obd. Nachdrucker oder Bearbeiter Luthers 
tauchen durch tunken ersetzen.* In diesem Zusammenhang erscheint 
mir ein Detail bezeichnend, das bisher iibersehen worden ist. Der 
teformator findet 1530 auf der Koburg die gewiinschte Entspan- 
nung in der Lektiire und Uberarbeitung der Asop-Ubersetzung des 
Schwaben Steinhéwel. Unverziiglich plant er eine eigne Ausgabe, 
ohne Siumen macht er sich ans Werk und legt in rascher Nieder- 
schrift, Verbesserung und Reinschrift den Text wenigstens einiger 
erster Fabeln fest. Als er in der dritten Fabel Von der maus vnd 
frossch an die Stelle kommt, die bei Steinhéwel heiBt: tunket sich 
der frosch,* andert er die Vorlage in: tauchet der frosch hiuntern, 
das er aber bei erneuter Lesung am Rande zu sencket verbessert.° 
Auch wenn dann in der Reinschrift die Entscheidung zu Gunsten 
von tauchet fallt, andert das nichts daran, daB noch 1530 und sogar 
in den Augen Luthers dem Wort tauchen etwas Mundartliches 
anhaftet, so daB es nicht als Gemeindeutsch gelten kann. 

In dem etwa zur gleichen Zeit wie die Asop-Bearbeitung ent- 
standenen Worterbuch des Dasypodius (StraBburg 1535/36) ist 
denn auch der Vogelname als daucher vorhanden, wahrend das 
Verbum auffallenderweise fehlt. 

Die Erklirung ist nicht schwierig. Suolahti, Die deutschen 
Vogelnamen (StraBburg 1909), 439.448 bezeichnet ausdriicklich 
mergus als einen “ nordischen Vogel,” dessen Heimat die Meeres- 
kiiste ist. “Bei strenger Kiilte werden sie jedoch in den FluB- 


* Weshalb Kluge-Gitze, Etymol. Wérterbuch d. dt. Sprache (Berlin 1934), 
614 mit Recht die Wérter getrennt behandelt. Der von Stammler her- 
riihrende Artikel ‘ tauchen’ in Triibners Deutschem Wé6rterbuch, Bd. 4, 1 
(Berlin 1937), 30 bedeutet dagegen einen Riickschritt. 

*F. Kluge, Von Luther bis Lessing® (Leipzig 1918), 103.111. 

*Steinhéwels Asop. Hrsg. v. H. Osterley. (Bibl. d. Stuttg. Liter. Vereins. 
Bd. 117. [Tiibingen 1873]), 83. 

*Luthers Fabeln. Hrsg. v. E. Thiele. (Neudrucke deutscher Litteratur- 
werke d. 16. u. 17. Jh. Bd. 76. [Halle 1888]), 8; Weimarer Ausgabe Bd. 
50 (1914), 441. 
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laufen siidwirts getrieben und kommen dann regelmissig in Siid- 
deutschland und auf den schweizerischen Seen vor. Der grosse 
Sager ist in Deutschland siidlich bis Schlesien sogar Brutvogel und 
wird auch in der Nahe einiger schweizerischen Seen briitend an- 
getroffen.” Sein Name wandert mit ihm von der Meereskiiste siid- 
wirts, er wird im Obd. mit einem ndd. Wort benannt, nicht anders 
als die Mewe (Suolahti 399) oder die Liderente, deren erster Wort- 
teil aus dem Isliindischen stammt. Der mit dem zuweilen gastier- 
enden Vogel zugleich angenommene Vogelname taucher beweist 
nichts fiir ein obd. Verbum, das auf siiddt. Boden erst in Vokabu- 
larien des 15. Jahrhunderts festzustellen ist. Noch die Lexiko- 
graphen des 16. Jh. haben dem Nomen und dem Verb gegeniiber 
eine verschiedene Einstellung, die doch deutlich zeigt, dass dem 
Verb im Siiden kein Heimatrecht zukommt. Zeningers Vocabularius 
theutonicus (Niirnberg 1482) liefert den Vogelnamen als tucker 
oder taucher, bringt aber das Verbum nicht, obwohl sein Wort- 
schatz zahlreiche md. Elemente aufweist.° Das Gleiche finden wir 
sogar noch bei Maaler (Ziirich 1561). Wenn erst Henisch (Augs- 
burg 1616) dauchen in seine Wortsammlung aufnimmt, ist es doch 
kaum noch angingig, die Einbiirgerung des Wortes ins Neuhoch- 
deutsche Luther zuzuschreiben. 

Was nun den Vogelnamen angeht, so lohnt eine Betrachtung des 
Lemma in den Wtbb. des 16. Jahrhunderts. Im lat.-dt. Teil des 
Dasypodius wird fulica Bl. 81 iibersetzt als hagelgans / oder daucher, 
Bl. 278 als schwartzdaucher / dauchent, welche letztere ja eigent- 
lich mergus ist. Mergus erscheint aber Bl. 135 als teucher / 
teuchendte; Bl. 278 als dauchendie. Die entsprechenden dt.-lat. 
Lemmata liefern Daucher, Dauchente, Tauchent (bei Maaler: 
tuchent), schwartzTaucher. Daran’ist einmal die Vermischung 
von fulica und mergus auffillig, dann aber auch die umgelautete 
Form, die Diefenbach aus der Nomenklatur des Niederlianders 
Junius (Antwerpen 1577) nachweist, Suolahti auch aus einem 
Liegnitzer Druck von 1603.7 Zum schweizerischen Wortgut gehoren 
die Formen auf Bl. 135 jedenfalls nicht. 

Laut Suolahti 417 ist das Wort Hagelgans im Elsa& fiir die 
Wild- oder Schneegans gebriuchlich. Diese Bedeutung ergibt sich 


*Vgl. Bahder, Wortwahl, 17; Schirokauer, “ Die Anfange der nhd. Lexi- 
kographie,” MLQ., vi (1945), 73. 

7 Diefenbach, Glossarium Latino-Germanicum (Frankfurt 1857), 358; 
Suolahti, 439. 
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aus Fischart, Spangenberg, dem StraBburger Vogelbuch von 1554. 
Obwohl aber anser cinereus und fulica zwei sehr verschiedene Vogel 
sind, nennt Dasypodius auch fulica hagelgans. Die Entstehung 
dieses Irrtums ist ziemlich gut zu verfolgen. Schon das Ahd. nennt 
fulica horgans (zu horo, Schmutz, Schlamm), wofiir dann der 
Vocabularius incipiens teutonicum ante latinum hargans, Wenzel 
Brack, Vocabularius rerum (der eine etwas vor, der andre etwas 
nach 1480) hergans bietet. Hagelgans dafiir ist zuerst im clevischen 
Theutonista Gerhards van der Schueren (1477) zu finden, dann 
wieder in einer Kélner Gemma Gemmarum von 1509. Natiirlich 
steht das -g- fiir -j-, es liegt eine Art von hyper-hochdt. Schreibung 
fiir hargans vor. Aber nun iiberblenden hagel- und har- einander ; 
Dasypodius verschleppt das Lemma nach Siiddeutschland, Frisius 
folgt ihm 1541, daraus wieder entnimmt es Maaler 1561, fiir das 
Weitere vgl. DWb. 4, 2, 145. 

Was Dasypodius angeht, so ergibt sich aus dem Gesagten, daf 
seine Lemmata sicher nicht auf eigner Anschauung und Kenntnis 
beruhen. F'ulica ist weder hagelgans noch daucher; hagelgans und 
daucher sind wieder unter sich verschieden; daucher ist nicht 
fulica, sondern mergus; aber fiir mergus hat Dasypodius Formen, 
die nach dem Niederrhein, oder allgemeiner, nach Mitteldeutschland 
weisen. 

Die letzte Ausgabe des Worterbuchs, die auf Dasypodius selbst 
zuriickgeht—StraBburg 1556—fiigt den alten Wortern fiir fulica 
noch ein weiteres hinzu: Belch. Das erst ist das erwartete, das 
eigentlich alemannische Wort fiir das Blafhuhn (vgl. Suolahti 
302) und schon seit Wackernagels Hinweis in Germania Iv (1859), 
142 als eigentlich obd. Entsprechung von fulica bekannt. Warum 
vermeidet Dasypodius es anfinglich und in allen Neuauflagen, und 
warum nimmt er es schlieBlich doch noch auf? 

Die Antwort auf die zweite Frage ist leichter. Man denkt zuerst 
an Heusslins Ubersetzung des Vogelbuchs von Gesner als Quelle; 
tatsichlich steht dort Belch mit dem Zusatz “ die schwaben nennend 
die fulica ein blesz, blessing, item ein hagelgantz, schwarztaucher, 
kaepp... ,” aber die Ubersetzung ist ein Jahr jiinger als Dasy- 
podius’ Neuauflage, und das Original von 1555 kommt hier kaum 
in Frage. Die Quelle fiir das neue Wort ist das lat.-dt. Wérterbuch 
von Frisius (Ziirich 1541), der das Wort z.B. auch an Maaler 
weitergibt. Doch mu betont werden, da& belch das eigentlich hoch- 
alemannische Wort fiir die schwabische Blaé& ist. Das Schwébische 
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Worterbuch 1, 832 kennt Belch nur aus den siidlichen Grenz- 
strichen Schwabens ; Schmeller kann es aus der lebenden Mda. nicht 
nachweisen, und die bekannten mhd. Belege weisen entschieden ins 
Hochalemannische.* Dazu stimmen die Zeugnisse aus dem Schweizer. 
Idiot. 4, 1193. Der Schweizer Dasypodius wagt also in Straburg 
sein schweizerisches Idiom Belch erst, nachdem Frisius ihm voraus- 
gegangen. Auch einem andern idiomatischen Wort hdrgans traut 
er nicht, es wird unter Einwirkung einer ndd. Wértersammlung 
hagelgans. Der einheimische Vogel ist fulica, sein alem. Name 
belch, hargans. Hagelgans ist ein fremder Name, mergus ist ein 
fremder Vogel, woraus sich alle andern Verwirrungen ergeben. Die 
Glosse mergus / teucher / teuchendte hat ihren Ursprung weder im 
Thurgauischen des Lexikographen noch im Strafburgischen des 
Druckers Rihel, sondern daher, woher hagelgans stammt, aus der 
Kélnischen Gemma vermutlich. 
ARNO SCHIROKAUER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





A PROPOS DE QUATRE VERS DE PHEDRE 


Racine, comme on le sait, a adapté et traduit dans sa Phédre de 
nombreux vers de l’Hippolyte couronné d’Euripide. Comme nous 
allons essayer de le montrer, Hécube du méme poéte grec semble 
avoir inspiré au moins quatre vers trés fameux de Phédre. Racine 
avait déja visiblement mis a profit cette tragédie dans Andromaque 
ou apparait, ainsi que dans la piéce grecque, le souvenir obsédant de 
la “nuit éternelle ” de Troie comme une perpétuelle toile de fond; 
oi l'amour maternel d’Andromaque pour Astyanax est sans doute a 
rapprocher de celui d’Hécube pour Polyxéne et Polydore; et ot la 
situation générale de l’héroine, grande victime de la défaite troyenne 
et objet de la cruauté du fils d’Achille, ne peut manquer, a ce double 
point de vue, de rappeler celle de son infortunée compatriote 
Hécube. 

Les vers de Phédre dont il s’agit se trouvent dans la fameuse 
scéne de l’acte II ot Phédre avoue son amour pour Hippolyte et lui 
dit juste avant de lui arracher son épée: 


*itber die Méglichkeit eines alem. Bearbeiters des Biterolf vgl. Beitrage 
47 (1923), 85f—Dem Spruchgedicht Liedersaal 3, 564 ist von Lassberg 
eine Einleitung beigegeben, in der die Dichtung ganz richtig im Bezirk 
Schaffhausen—Konstanz lokalisiert ist. 
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Voila mon ceur. C’est 14 que ta main doit frapper. 
Impatient déja d’expier son offense, 

Au-devant de ton bras je le sens qui s’avance. 
Frappe.* 

Les vers d’Hécube qui les ont inspirés sont prononcés par la fille 
d’Hécube, Polyxéne, au moment ot Néoptoléme, fils d’Achille, va 
la sacrifier 4 l’ombre courroucée de son pére. Ils sont rapportés 2 
Hécube par Talthybios, le héraut, dans le récit qu’il vient lui faire 
de la scéne du sacrifice: 

(Lorsqu’Agamemnon eut fini de parler, Polyxéne) saisit sa tunique, et, 
la déchirant depuis l’épaule jusqu’é la hanche, 4 la hauteur du nombril, 
elle découvrit ses seins et sa poitrine aussi magnifique que celle d’une 
statue; elle mit alors un genou en terre et prononga ces paroles d’une 
bravoure inouie: “Vois; si c’est mon ceur, jeune homme, que tu as 
l’intention de frapper, frappe; et si c’est mon cou qu'il te faut, voici ma 
gorge préte.” * 

Voici le texte grec des trois vers que prononce Polyxéne: 

"ldov, 768’ ef wey orépvov, & veavia, 
wale mpoduun, maior, el 5’ ir’ abyxéva 
xpnies, wapeors Nacuds edrperhs bde.* 

On remarquera que le vers 704 de Phédre est composé de deux 
parties toutes deux traduites littéralement d’Kuripide; et que le 
frapper et le Frappe, que Racine met en vedette a la rime puis au 
début du vers, correspondent exactement au zaiev et au aisov 
qu’Euripide mettait en vedette au début de chacun des deux hémi- 
stiches de son vers. 

Les deux éditions d’Euripide annotées par Racine qui nous ont 
été conservées ne contiennent aucune note sur Hécube, mais deux 
vers d’Andromaque, en revanche, évoquent le sacrifice de Poly- 
xéne et prouvent que Racine connaissait done fort bien lHécube 
d’Euripide. C’est Hermione qui les prononce pour rappeler a 
Pyrrhus son crime: 

De votre propre main Polyxéne égorgée 
Aux yeux de tous les Grecs indignés contre vous.‘ 

D’autre part, 4 deux reprises dans Iphigénie, Racine adapte des 
vers d’Hécube: Mesnard les cite dans son édition des ceuvres de 
Racine. Le premier de ces passages se trouve aux vers 1633-1638 
d’Iphigénie (acte V, scéne 3) ; le second aux vers 1772-1774 (acte 


1 Phédre, 11, v, 704-707. 3 Tbid., 563-565. 
? Hécube, 558-565. * Andromaque, IV, v, 1338-1339. 
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V, scéne 6) et s’inspire de vers qui, dans Hécube, sont également 
prononcés par Polyxéne. 

Ces références nous servent a prouver que Racine s’est souvenu 
des vers d’Euripide que nous avons cités en écrivant les vers de 
Phédre en question. Ce fait prend toute sa valeur si l’on se souvient 
du commentaire qu’en faisait Deschanel: 


On peut observer que, dans son égarement, elle (Phédre) va jusqu’d’ une 
sorte de provocation physique, non seulement lorsque avec désespoir elle 
sollicite, elle implore les regards d’Hippolyte: 

Si tes yeux un moment pouvoient me regarder, 
mais lorsqu’elle arrive & lui dire: 

Voili mon ceur, ete. 
Il faut voir les choses comme elles sont: elle lui montre sa _poitrine. 
Il est done impossible d’aller plus loin, sur la scéne, dans la peinture des 
emportements de l’amour.*® 


Les vers d’Hécube éclairent le sens de ceux de Phédre et inter- 
disent, a notre avis, l’interprétation proposée par Deschanel. L’at- 
titude de Phédre est sans doute passionnée, mais elle n’est pas 
indécente, ni méme provocante au sens ou l’entend Deschanel, parce 
qu’il serait ridicule de voir une provocation quelconque dans le 
geste tragique et résigné de Polyxéne, parce qu’on ne songerait pas 
a prétendre qu’elle essaye de fléchir le fils d’Achille, qui va l’immoler, 
en lui montrant ses seins, méme s’ils sont dignes d’une statue. 
Euripide précise, d’ailleurs, le sens purement dramatique du geste 
de Polyxéne en ajoutant que, “méme mourante, elle eut le grand 
souci de tomber décemment, en cachant ce que l’on doit cacher aux 


regards masculins.” ® 


La seule audace que Racine se permette, en l’occurence, est donc 
de mettre ce geste en scéne, en l’adoucissant considérablement, au 
lieu de le faire simplement rapporter dans le discours d’un messager 
ainsi que l’avait fait Euripide; encore faut-il se demander si 
Euripide reculait devant la mise en scéne de ce geste ou devant celle 
du sacrifice sanglant qui le suit immédiatement. 

Grorces May 


Yale University 





5 Emile Deschanel, Le Romantisme des classiques: Racine, Paris, Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 2 vols., 1891, 11, 97. 
® Hécube, 568-570. 
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MME MONOD-CASSIDY, ABBE LE BLANC, MONTFLEURY, 
AND LE FRANC DE POMPIGNAN 


In her excellent edition of the abbé Le Blanc’s correspondence * 
Mme Monod-Cassidy has given an intimate picture of an eighteenth- 
century man of literary ambition, who was a protégé of the prési- 
dent Bouhier and was acquainted with Piron, Buffon, Voltaire, and 
many other notables. She has been especially concerned with his 
contribution to French knowledge of England, but she has also 
made accessible to us the views of a dramatist who reported his 
impressions of plays he had seen acted. It is in regard to this 
part of her work that I would make a few suggestions. 

When she analyzes Le Blanc’s one play, Aben-Said, empereur des 
Mogols, first published in 1736, she states (p. 34) that “ Aben-Said 
renonce en faveur d’ Hassan non seulement a ses droits sur Sémire 
mais encore a son tréne.” But this would have been too bold an 
alteration for Le Blane, who criticized dramatists for violating 
history even by having the execution of Mary Queen of Scots take 
place at London. Nor did he make his hero abdicate, for at the 
end of the play Aben Said gives to Hassan, not his throne, but 
the position of emir, just vacated by the death of Hassan’s father- 
in-law: 

Vous, cher Prince occupez sa place dans |’Empire. 

In regard to this tragedy Le Blanc wrote on Feb. 25, 1736 
(p. 234): 

Mr |’Envoié de Modene m’a aussi assuré qu’il savoit de bonne part qu’on 
me traduisoit en Italien. Je suis contrefait en Hollande, ainsi me voila 
cent fois plus d’honneur que je n’en mérite. 


Mme Monod-Cassidy’s notes on this passage read (p. 488) : 


Cette traduction en Italien, si elle a existé, semble avoir complétement 
disparu. Ce passage est la seule mention que nous en ayons. 

Aben Zaid, keiser der Mongollen, treurspel, ... Amsterdam, I. Duim, 1738, 
in-8. 


If, however, she had looked into L. Ferrari’s book,? she would 


* Un Voyageur-Philosophe au XVIII¢ siécle, Vabbé Jean-Bernard Le Blanc, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. 

*Le Traduzioni italiane del teatro tragico francese, Paris, Champion, 
1925, 


4 
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have found that the Italian translation in question was published at 
Modena in 1739. There is no reason to suppose that it has dis. 
appeared. As for the Dutch work, it is far more likely that Le 
Blanc is referring to the edition of his play that was published at 
Utrecht in 1736 than to the translation, which may not even have 
been undertaken by the time that Le Blanc was writing. 

On Oct. 1, 1732, Le Blane wrote (p. 161), “ je verrai aujourdui 
le Comédien Poéte de Montfleuri.” Mme Monod-Cassidy comments 
in a note (p. 469), “ Jean le Petit de Montfleury, 1698-1777. Connu 
par ses odes.” The odes would account for the “ Poéte,” but not 
for the “ Comédien.” As a matter of fact Le Blanc’s remark refers, 
not to a visit to a friend, but to his attending a performance of 
le Comédien Poéte, composed by Antoine de Montfleury. This play, 
though originally acted in 1673, was produced at the Comédie 
Francaise thirteen times in 1732. 

Le Franc de Pompignan had made his début as a dramatist on 
June 21, 1734, with Didon, a successful tragedy. On October 28 
of that year, when Le Blanc listed plays that were to be given in 
the near future, he mentioned comedies by La Chaussée and 
Poisson and added, “J’oubliois une seconde Tragédie de M* Le 
France l’Autheur de Didon” (p. 220). In his next letter, dated 
Jan. 3, 1735, he named Poisson’s Révetl d’Epiménide and La 
Chaussée’s Préjugé a la mode, then remarked, “ Aprés cette Comé- 
die, Marius Tragédie de M' Le Franc.” Mme Monod-Cassidy was 
unable to identify this tragedy, but she asks (p. 484) if it is the 
“ Arisbé et Marius, tragédie anonyme, 1735,” mentioned in the sup- 
plement of their Anecdotes dramatiques by Clément and de la 
Porte. She points out that Le Blanc mentions Marius again, in 
a letter of Aug. 27, 1736 (p. 248). There he reports about Cahusac’s 
Pharamond gossip to the effect that this tragedy was really the work 
of Le Franc, for 
il y a beaucoup de Vers de son ancienne Tragédie de Marius. ... On 


prétend que ce n’est autre chose que sa Zoraide retournée & que l’opposition 
des Meurs simples et innocentes des Gaulois & des Francs aux meurs cor- 





®I find in the Anecdotes dramatiques (1775), 1, 306, “ARISBE ET MoRIUS, 
Tragédie anonyme, 1735,” but Marius must be the correct form as this 
lost play had been previously mentioned by Léris (1763) both as “ARISBE 
ET Marius” (p. 50) and as “Arisbe & Marius” (p. 712). This last 
reference shows that Arisbe should have no accent. 
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rompiies des Romains de ce tems la & & la molesse des Courtisans d’Honorius 
n’est autre chose que celle des Portugais & des Indiens., 


Now Mme Monod-Cassidy identifies Zoraide as a play to which 
Voltaire refers. In November, 1735, he demanded that it should be 
acted after Alzire, a tragedy that, according to him, it resembled 
closely. When the actors consented, Le Franc was so indignant that 
he withdrew his play and declared that he would no longer concern 
himself with “un théatre ot l’on distingue si peu les personnes et 
les talents.” * 

As to the relationship between Marius and Zoraide two explan- 
ations are possible. One is that Marius, not, as Mme Monod-Cassidy 
supposes (p. 483), Zoraide, is the play referred to by Le Blanc on 
Oct. 28, 1734; that this play was to have been performed in 
February or March, 1735; that it was not given; that the author 
then offered the actors Zoraide, which they would have played in 
the winter season of 1735-6, but for Voltaire’s intervention. The 
other explanation is that Marius and Zoraide are the same tragedy, 
perhaps called Zoraide et Marius, a title that became under the 
inaccurate pen of Léris Arisbe et Marius. If this is true, the play 
was probably first read to the actors in 1734. 

Le Blanc’s letter of Aug. 27, 1736, presents us with another 
problem. It is the only document we have to show that Zoraide 
had in its cast Portuguese and “ Indiens.” But who are these last? 
From Voltaire’s claim that the tragedy resembled Alzire, with its 
Peruvians, one would suppose that they were Brazilians, but Vol- 
taire subsequently declared that the scene of Zoraide was “en 
Afrique,” ® so that, as “ Indiens ” may also refer to inhabitants of 
India, we are left with a choice among three continents in which 
the Portuguese had colonies.® 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





* Cf. Moland edition of Voltaire, x, 105. 

‘Ibid. It is possible that Voltaire may have substituted Africa for 
America in order to keep his readers from supposing that Le Frane had 
anticipated him in writing an American play. 

*On p. 526 of Mme Monod-Cassidy’s book it is stated that La Chapelle’s 
Cléopétre was published in 1699, as it was, but why mention this edition 
rather than the first, of 1682? Piron’s Fernand Cortez was first acted in 
1744, not 1743 (p. 529). Morand’s line, “ Tenter est des mortels, réussir 
est des Dieux,” parodied by Le Blane (p. 261), is found in his Childéric, 
Iv, 8. 
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THE WORD DEMI-TASSE 


Demi-tasse, meaning a small-sized coffee cup or the coffee con- 
tained in such a cup, is a word that Americans are frequently 
warned against using if they go to France, lest they be asked, “ Une 
demi-tasse de quoi?” Yet it is not one of those words of illegitimate 
> ‘ 


parentage like “an encore” or “un recordman.” During most of 
the nineteenth century, at least, it was current French with the 


‘ 


meaning stated above, but just how or when it came into the 
language and why it faded out, are obscure matters. Brillat-Savarin 
does not mention it in his famous Phystologie du Gott. Small cups 
are referred to in a book published in 1788 called Dissertation sur 
VU tilité, et les bons et mauvais Effets du Tabac, du Café, du Cacao 
et du Thé, by “M. Buc’hoz, Médecin de Monsigur, Frére du 
Roi,” but he merely says, “Les Arabes prennent le café pres- 
qu’aussi-tét qu’il a été bouilli, sans le laisser reposer, toujours sans 
sucre, et dans de fort petites tasses.” Neither the dictionary of 
Laveaux (1820) nor that of Landais (1835) gives demi-tasse, 
although both define numerous other compounds with demi, includ- 
ing many much rarer terms. It appears in Bescherelle’s dictionary 
(1868) and in Littré’s (under tasse, in volume 4, earliest edition, 
1869) with exactly the same definition, namely : “ Tasse plus petite 
que les tasses ordinaires, et dans laquelle on sert ordinairement 
du café 4 Veau.” The Larousse du XIX* Siécle defines it thus: 
“ Tasse ordinaire pour le café a l’eau, plus petite que celle dont on 
se sert pour le café au lait, II. Contenu de cette tasse.” The 20th 
Century Larousse has substantially the same definition, but with 


> 


the note “ Vieux.” 

The absence of demi-tasse from the Laveaux and Landais 
dictionaries might lead one to infer that the expression had not yet 
come into use when they were published, but this would be a 
mistake. The poet Désaugiers, who died in 1827 and whose 
Chansons et Poésies Diverses were published from 1808 to 1816, 
has a stanza in a poem called “ Paris 4 Cinq Heures du Soir” 
running as follows: 

Le moka fume, 


Le punch s’allume, 
L’air se parfume 
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Et de crier tous: 
Gargon, ma glace; 
—Ma demi-tasse; 
Monsieur, de grace, 
Paris, aprés vous. 


The preceding stanza says “ Les cafés s’emplissent.” The small cups 
style 
‘style Empire” and dating from the periods 


“ce 


themselves existed before 1820, for numerous such cups, 
Directoire ” and ‘ 
named, are to be found in France today. 

Later literary references show the term used both in Paris and in 
the provinces. Thus in Stendhal’s La Chartreuse de Parme (1839) : 
“Ma foi, je n’en puis plus; la chaleur m’étouffe: je vais au café 
prendre la demi-tasse.” In Balzac’s Le Cousin Pons (1847): 
“Cibot, cours chercher deux demi-tasses au café Ture. ... Un 
quart d’heure aprés, Madame Cibot reparut dans la salle &@ manger, 
armée de deux excellentes tasses de café.” In Henri Monnier’s 
Les Bourgeois de Paris: Scénes Comiques (edition of 1854): 
‘“ Monsieur prend son café, madame ne prend rien, et monsieur joue 
sa demi-tasse au domino.” Elsewhere in the same collection, in a 
skit called “ Un café militaire,” we find: “Je joue ma demi-tasse.” 
In Flaubert’s Madame Bovary (1857), Léon takes Homais to 
dinner at the grand café de Normandie in Rouen, and at the end of 
the meal Homais orders: “ Garcon! Deux demi-tasses ! ” 

The most interesting evidence of the former currency and sub- 
sequent disappearance of demi-tasse is to be found in travelers’ 
guide books to Paris, usually under the heading “ cafés.” The 
following quotations are instructive: 


1) “To the latter (i.e. the cafés) it is customary to retire immediately 
after dinner to take a demi-tasse of coffee, and a petit verre de liqueur” 
(Galignani’s New Paris Guide, 1844). 

2) “10 ou 15 centimes représentent le prix moyen de la portion; la 
demi-tasse, sans eau-de-vie, se vend 5 centimes et 10 centimes avec le petit 
verre” (Paris Illustré, Collection des Guides Joanne, 1863). The reference 
here is not to cafés, but to the “ cuisines en plein vent.” 

3) “In the afternoon, when coffee is ordered, the waiter pours you out 
a small cup (demitasse)” (John Murray, A Handbook for Visitors to 
Paris, 1870). 

4) “The demi-tasse of café noir” (Baedeker’s Guide to Paris, 1872). 

5) “ After dinner Parisians go to a café, to take a demi-tasse of coffee 
and a petit verre de liqueur” (Galignani’s New Paris Guide, 1873). 

6) “The demi-tasse of café noir, which is usually drunk in the after- 
noon, costs about 40 centimes ” (Baedeker, 1874). 
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7) “ L’aprés-midi, on ne sert que la demi-tasse. Elle coite généralement 
de 35 a 40 centimes” (Baedeker, 1878). 

8) “Coffee, in the vocabulary of the place, may be called for in the shape 
of a ‘ demi-tasse,’ a ‘ capucin,’ or a ‘mazagran.’ The ‘ demi-tasse’ is merely 
a small cup of black coffee, to which the customer occasionally adds cognac, 
kirsch, or some other liqueur. When the ‘demi-tasse’ is taken with a 
‘petit verre’ (meaning a little glass of liqueur), it is sometimes denomi- 
nated a ‘ gloria’” (Coffee, from Plantation to Cup, by Francis B. Thurber, 
New York, 1881). 

9) “ When coffee is ordered at a café during the forenoon the waiter 
brings a large cup (une tasse, or une grande tasse . . .). In the afternoon 
the same order produces a demi-tasse of café noir, which costs 30-60 
centimes ” (Baedeker, 1884). 


I have not been able to examine Baedeker or other guides to Paris 
between 1884 and 1891, but in the latter year Baedeker says: 
“In the afternoon the same order produces a glass of café noir, 
which costs 30-60 centimes.” The 1900 Baedeker says, “a small 
cup or glass of café noir, which costs 30-60 centimes,” and the 1913 
Baedeker has, “a small cup or glass of café noir or café nature, 
which costs 40-75 centimes.” 

It was apparently in the late ’eighties, then, that the term demi- 
tasse was replaced by café noir. And the reason may perhaps be 
found in the words quoted from the 1891 Baedeker: “a glass of 
café noir.” When the cafés took to serving afternoon coffee in 
glasses rather than in cups, demi-tasse would naturally sound out 
of place and would be dropped. Hotels and private homes did, 
indeed, continue to use cups rather than glasses, but since the café 
was the place par excellence for this particular type of drink and 
was patronized by everybody on numerous occasions, it seems 
plausible to suppose that by analogy the term fell into disuse even 
where it would have continued to be justifiable. 

Three instances of demi-tasse in literary works may be cited that 
occur after the eighties. In de Flers and Caillavet’s play Le Ror, 
where the scene is in Paris, one of the characters sings a popular 
song in which occur the lines: 


Depuis ¢’temps-la, y a plus rien qui me tracasse, 
Ni le printemps, les p’tits oiseaux, ni la d’mi-tasse. 


Although the play was published in 1908, the song itself must be 
presumed to belong to an era considerably earlier, for it needs no 
demonstration to show that demi-tasse was obsolete by the twen- 
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tieth century. In Zola’s La Débdcle, published in 1892, the follow- 
ing passages occur only a few pages apart. ‘ Puis, heureux, un 
cigare aux dents, il s’installa devant sa demi-tasse.” “ Peu 4 peu, 
des soldats de toute arme et de tous grades envahissaient la 
guingette, 4 cette heure de la demi-tasse et du pousse-café.” + There 
seems to be nothing here, however, to invalidate the likelihood that 
demi-tasse ceased to be commonly used by the late ’eighties. Zola 
had, of course, been at work on his book for some time before 1892, 
and the term would still be a vivid recollection to him and to his 
readers from a very recent past. Moreover, the period of the story 
is 1870. Since Zola was extremely painstaking and meticulous in 
his historical documentation, and perhaps more so in La Débdcle 
than in any of his other novels, he probably used demi-tasse 
deliberately in order to give his description an atmosphere of 
greater reality. 
CiiFFoRD H, BIssELL 
University of California, Berkeley 





LOWELL’S “A LEGEND OF BRITTANY ” 


One of the longest and most ambitious of James Russell Lowell’s 
early poems is “ A Legend of Brittany,” which tells the tragic story 
of the seduction and murder of the innocent Margaret by the evil 
Templar, Mordred. When read in any of the collected editions of 
Lowell’s poetry the poem appears to substantiate the statement 
made by his biographer and editor of his poetry that in its com- 
position the young poet very clearly “ was revelling in the posses- 
sion of poetic fancy, and drawing himself to the height of his 
enjoyment of pure poetry, unmixed with elements of didacticism.” * 
The poem, however, exists in two versions, and it does not seem 
to have been pointed out heretofore that the first version, published 
in Poems, 1844, was written to show that good ultimately will 
triumph over evil in man’s heart. Lowell eliminated this teaching. 
along with other elements of didacticism, before reprinting the 
poem in the first collected edition of his poetry, the two-volume 
Poems, 1849.? 


1I have to thank Professor H. Carrington Lancaster for calling my 
attention to this quotation. 

*H. E. Seudder, James Russell Lowell, Boston, 1901, 1, 119. 
* There is an indirect reference to this revision in the preface to Poems, 
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In revising the first version, Lowell canceled thirty- seven of its 
118 ottava-rima stanzas, nineteen from Part I and eighteen from 
Part II.° Some twenty of the stanzas omitted consist either wholly 
or in part of moral reflections. Most of them make no contribution 
to the characterization or to the progress of the action, and very 
often they express commonplace thoughts in over-rich diction and 
imagery. Typical of these stanzas are several in Part I (XXX1X-XLv) 
in which Lowell had been moved to lengthy reflection by the pic- 
ture he had drawn of Margaret blissfully happy in her love for 
Mordred, little dreaming that her joy would turn to sorrow. The 
chief sentiments expressed are that there is more sorrow in life 
than seems bearable, but the soul must nevertheless learn to endure 
it; that had Margaret foreseen her destined sorrow she would have 
shut her eyes to it; and that we lament too much over the grief 
that comes to us in this world, unmindful of the next world which 
will bring relief to the soul. 

In eliminating the primary teaching which he had made the 
first version convey, Lowell canceled several stanzas which show 
good and evil struggling for supremacy in Mordred. Six (vi-X1) 
omitted early in Part II reveal him loving Margaret truly at first, 
but unable to overcome his illicit desire. Why Mordred hesitates 
to kill Margaret after betraying her is not clear in the revised ver- 
sion but is explained by two canceled stanzas (XXVII, XXXII) which 
show again the good in Mordred’s heart struggling against his evil 
impulse. After killing Margaret, Mordred conceals her body under 
the altar of a cathedral, and during a religious ceremony her voice 
is heard imploring baptism for her unborn child so that it may 
enter heaven with her. With the granting of this request by the 


1849. “This edition,” said Lowell, “is a revised one, but as the volumes 
which form the substance of it had been stereotyped, it was found easier 
to cancel than to correct. Accordingly, several poems and parts of poems 
have been left out of the first volume, and their places supplied in most 
instances by selections from an earlier volume published in 1841.” In a 
letter to C. F. Briggs (Letters of James Russell Lowell, ed. Charles Eliot 
Norton, Cambridge, Mass., 1904, 1, 226), Lowell explained that he had used 
the old stereotypes to do away with the expense of new plates, hoping 
thereby to make something for the first time from his poems. Except for 
“A Legend of Brittany,” Lowell made no important alterations in any of 
the poems reprinted in the 1849 edition. 

2 These stanzas are numbered in Part I: XII, XV, XXI, XXIII, XXIV, XXXVII, 
XXXIX, XL-XLVI, XLVIII, XLIX, LIII, LIV; in Part II: VI-XI, XVI, XXI, XXV, 
XXVII, XXXII, XXXII, LI, LI, LIX, LX, LXIII, LXIV. 
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priest the revised poem ends, but in the first version there is also 
the promise of ultimate salvation for Mordred. ‘To him the voice 
of Margaret says that after he has done penance they will join 
each other again by the grace of the blessed Mary (LIXx-Lx). Mor- 
dred, profoundly moved, leaves the cathedral lighter in heart, and 
when sought for is found dead, his spirit having spurned the body 
which made it sin (LXIII-LXIV). 

Why should Lowell thus have revised the 
Prometheus,” “ Rhoecus,’ 


“e 


Legend ” when he 
> 


“e 


allowed the didactic elements in and 
other poems in the 1844 volume to remain, and when only a short 
time before he had written “ The Vision of Sir Launfal” ? Pos- 
sibly he was influenced by two reviews of the first version. C. C. 
Felton thought there was great beauty and pathos in the poem but 
that it needed compression because of its redundancy of thought 
and expression.* Poe called the poem the finest of its length which 
had been written in America but said that its didacticism was “ too 
obviously, intrusively and artificially introduced.” ° Although Poe 
was an inveterate foe of didacticism in poetry, his criticism in 
this case was justified. The first version is made tedious and diffuse 
by its excessive moralizing, and the lesson Lowell endeavored to 
make it demonstrate is not intrinsic but superimposed. Lowell’s 
revision of “ A Legend of Brittany” is noteworthy in that it in- 
dicates that for once, at least, he was capable of exercising a self- 
criticism hardly to be expected of a young poet so filled with the 
urge to preach to mankind. 
Artur W. M. Voss 


Yale University 





LARRA’S UNPUBLISHED ANACREONTIC 


In an unsatisfactory chapter of her generally unsatisfactory 
book,! Carmen de Burgos reproduces portions of an untitled ana- 
creontic by Mariano José de Larra, the refrain of which begins 
with the line, Copa, amigos, copa. She admittedly did not publish 
the whole poem, perhaps because of the difficulty of deciphering 


‘North American Review, Lv1tt (April, 1844), 283. 
°Graham’s Magazine, XxIv (March, 1844), 142. 
*Carmen de Burgos (Colombine), “ Figaro” 
descubierta, Epistolario inédito), Madrid, 1919. The portions of Copa, 


(Revelaciones, “ Ella” 


amigos, copa which she reproduces appear in Chap. V, p. 61. 
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the manuscript, for she says of the work only: “ Del mismo género 
es esta letrilla inédita, en borrador, que he encontrado entre sus 
| Figaro’s| papeles, y de la cual he podido entresacar algunas es- 
trofas.” 

With her characteristic carelessness, she proceeds to give a 
garbled version which leaves an unfair impression of Larra’s com- 
position. In addition to omitting half the poem, she disregards 
the order of the verses, misplaces the refrain, and mistakes the 
envot for another verse, to which she adds, on her own initiative, 
the original refrain. She takes four unrhyming quatrains from 
four different strophes and combines them in pairs as if to indicate 
that Larra intended them to be two octave stanzas. She substitutes 
words and even changes one line beyond recognition, at her own 
whim. Apparently because she was displeased by the pagan attitude 
expressed in the lines: 

y al cielo ensalcemos 
al Dios del lagar 


she belived it an improvement on the original to substitute her own 
version : 
y alegres brindemos 


al Dios del lagar. 


Twenty- seven years have passed since the publication of Carmen 
de Burgos’ book, and in justice to Larra, it seems high time to 
publish his whole work. I publish the complete poem below. The 
manuscript is in the possession of the Larra family. My copy was 
bequeathed to me by the late Professor F. Courtney Tarr, together 
with all his papers and notes in the field of the Spanish Romantic 
Period. 

Only a few preliminary observations need to be made. The manu- 
script is apparently the first draft. One stanza is begun, but not 
finished, and is deleted by a single vertical stroke of the pen. This 
I reproduce in the appropriate note. In one instance the refrain 
is omitted. I insert it in brackets. Larra quite obviously ended 
his poem with an envoi, instead of merely repeating the refrain at 
the end. But having finished his poem, he just as obviously com- 
posed another verse. Left at the end, where it occurs in the manu- 
script, this stanza is a non sequitur. It destroys the thought and 
the effect of the ending which the poet had built up. The early 
stanzas sing the praises of wine and rum and picture the poet 
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drinking convivially to inebriation with his companions. Quite 
patently the poem was to end with the poet’s suggestion that his 
friends leave him alone with the one remaining bottle and his fair 
Filis, not to return until the morrow, when they will begin their 
imbibing all over again. The proposal or another toast at this 
point and the question, what is there to do but toast, drink and 
sing, is obviously out of place. On the other hand, the logical place 
for the stanza in question is immediately following Stanza Six. 
Here the poet calls for more wine and more rum. It is natural, next, 
to propose another toast. Therefore, I insert the manuscript’s 
final stanza, which is clearly out of place and an afterthought, in 
its logical sequence, after Stanza Six. 

As much of the punctuation is lacking in the original, it has 
been necessary to supply it, though I have added only what is 
indispensable to the meaning. 


Copa, amigos, copa; 
rebose el cristal, 

que en beber lo bueno 
no puede haber mal. 


Aquel que no bebe 
jpara qué ha nacido? 
Le hubiera valido 
mejor no nacer. 
Si la vida es breve 
sea al menos feli[ce].* 
jay del que infelice 
vivid sin beber! 
Copa, amigos, copa, ete. 
Si tenemos bellas, 
si mosto tenemos, 
qué mas pretendemos? 
estemos aqui. 
Rueden las botellas, 
viértase el Peralta; 
la copa mas alta 
y ancha dadme a mi. 
Copa, amigos, copa, ete. 


Dadme aca tintilla 
y en esa otra mano 
mosto jerezano 
y delante el ron. 





* The MS. here reads: feliz. 
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* The MS. here contains the following unfinished strophe, which is deleted 


by a single vertical stroke of the pen: 





Salte la espumilla 
alla del Champafia; 
su color no engafia, 
ése es el mejor. 
[Copa, amigos, copa, etc.] 


Tienda el marinero 
la lona pesada 
y a la onda alterada 
se esponga del mar, 
Trague el majadero 
el agua salobre; 
yo en el ron que sobre 
me quiero anegar, 
Copa, amigos, copa, ete. 


Y si aqui a mi lado 
aquella belleza 
con fuego y terneza 
pagase mi amor... 
Nada mas al hado 
cruel le pidiera, 
que ninguno hubiera 
mas feliz que yo. 
Copa, amigos, copa, ete. 


; Mas vino! una cuba 
a apurar me atrevo, 
que mientras mas bebo 
quiero mas beber. 

Y a la frente suba 
y vacile el paso. 
; Mas ron! que me abraso 
de amor y de sed! 

Copa, amigos, copa, etc.* 


Otro brindis: suene 
la algazara y ruido; 
4a qué hemos venido? 
;Qué hacer sin brindar! 


Ya gira en mi torno 
rodando la pieza. 
Hai tal: las cabezas 
mil vueltas me dan. 
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El corcho resuene; 
bebamos, cantemos 
y al cielo ensalcemos 
al Dios del lagar 

Copa, amigos, copa, ete.* 


jAy, mi Filis, tenme, 
llega el blanco brazo! 
caiga en tu regazo 
si es que he de caer... 
Ven presto, sostenme ; 
plomo es mi cabeza, 
Di, Filis, jla pieza 
da vueltas también? 
Copa, amigos, copa, ete. 


Dejadme, importunos; 
quede una botella. 
Conmigo y mi bella 
mafiana volved. 

Volved oportunos, 
que hoi no est&é muy sana 
mi frente—mafiana 
tornaré a beber. 

Copa, aqui; la copa 
quede y la beldad, 

Que el amor y el mosto 
nunca hicieron mal. 


JOHN KENNETH LESLIE 


Northwestern University 


REVIEWS 


The Life of King Henry the Fifth. By WiLLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by G. L. Kirrreper. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1945. Pp. 
X-+ 211. $0.75. 

Professor Kittredge’s seemingly final contribution to scholarship 
brings to sixteen the number of individual Shakespeare plays in 
this edition. His earlier one-volume Shakespeare (1936) contains 
the complete text of all the plays and poems with a brief factual 


‘This is the stanza which occurs, obviously out of place, at the end of 
the MS. 
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introduction to each work, a few textual notes, and a fairly large 
glossary. Individual volumes have in addition from seventy-tive 
to a hundred pages of critical and interpretative notes and, usually, 
a much fuller and more critical introduction. But the distinguished 
scholar evidently completed annotating several of the plays without 
composing the new introductions. The publishers, therefore, have 
in this case, as in several others, been forced to use the short 
introduction from Kittredge’s earlier work. A folder informs us 
that the special glossary and textual notes for Henry the Fifth 
were written by Professor A. C. Sprague, whose name, strange to 
say, does not appear between the covers. 

The explanatory and critical notes on this play show charac- 
teristic vigor and terseness. Age has not withered nor custom 
staled the master’s variety. For example, 111. ii. 28: “These be 
good humours: i. e., my friend Pistol has the right idea.” Iv. i. 148: 
“afeared. Now rustic, but not so then.” Iv. viii. 122: “ Fluellen, 
whose Welsh valour is mingled with an equally Welsh fondness for 
boasting, is a little distressed at the thought that the army is to 
take no credit for itself.” 1v.i. 204: “ Williams is a fine specimen of 
the sturdy, grumbling Englishman.” v. i. 20: “ Pistol has miscon- 
strued Fluellen’s forbearance of the previous day and regards him 
as a coward. Furthermore, we should remember that Fluellen is 
not by any means as tall as Pistol.” To Kittredge all persons in 
the play are flesh and blood. 

In the interpretation of certain difficult lines Kittredge fairly 
overwhelms the reader with parallel passages drawn from the four 
corners of world literature. Unwarranted labor the proving oc- 
casionally appears, but one can never be sure that the ghost of 
error is laid. Just once the learned grammarian’s memory seems 
to trick him. “ Th’ offending Adam ” (1.1.29) is happily glossed 
as “original sin, the hereditary sinfulness inherited from Adam.” 
Here the editor adds, “ Also called ‘the old Adam’ from the bib- 
lical phrase.” Now unless biblical concordances are at fault, the 
phrase in question is not to be found in the Scriptures but probably 
derives from the ritual of baptism in the English prayerbook. 

Kittredge insists that the character of King Henry is incon- 
sistent with that of Prince Hal in the Henry IV plays, a liberty 
open to Shakespeare. He stoutly defends Theobald’s famous emen- 
dation, “’a babbled o’ green fields” in 11.iii. Notes are lacking 
on the questionable Scene iv of Act 111, largely in French. 

Owing to the fortunate posthumous discovery of the material, we 
possess a volume worthy to stand with its fellows in one of the most 
important and satisfactory American editions of Shakespeare. 


Rosert ApGER LAW 
The University of Texas 
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Ghismonda: A seventeenth century tragedy. Edited by Hrrspert 
G. WricHT. Manchester University Press. 1944. Pp. vi + 185. 
7/6. 


This edition of the undated, untitled and anonymous MS play 
(B. M. Add. MS 34312) adds yet another text to the growing list 
of seventeenth century plays, and for that reason its appearance 
is welcomed. Professor Wright states that the edition stems from 
his long-held interest and from his investigations in Boccaccio’s 
influence in England. This interest is evidenced in the rather long 
introduction dealing almost entirely with versions, twelve in all, 
of the Boccaccio tale of Guiscardo and Ghismonda in Italian and 
English dramatic treatments through the eighteenth century. 

The MS printed here represents a literary version done sometime 
in the seventeenth century. Unfortunately, Professor Wright has 
been unable to shed much light on either the author of the piece 
or the probable date of its composition. He believes that the author 
may have been an ecclesiastic, since a note appended to the epilogue 
reads “ Scriptum p Capellanum tuum—& deuot—issimum.” But 
the identity of the author remains unknown. Nor is the date known. 
Although Professor Wright cites Dr. W. W. Greg’s conjectural 
date of 1600 and also Dr. Robin Flower’s opinion that the hand- 
writing probably dates toward the end of the century, he himself 
expresses no opinion. It is unfortunate that the editor has not 
included a facsimile page so that the interested student might see 
the handwriting himself and might come to some conclusion. 
Though the script may be late seventeenth century, I hazard a guess, 
merely on the tone of the language, that the play was written much 
nearer to 1600 than to 1700. One could wish that the editor had 
made a more thorough investigation of these problems than he 
seems to have made. 

The book was produced under the stringent wartime controls of 
1944, and therefore allowance can be made for lack of good paper. 
But can one make allowance also for editorial carelessness? There is 
included, for example, an errata sheet with two pages of additions 
and corrections, referring the reader to pages and lines. Unhap- 
pily, the lines of the text are left unnumbered, so that the reader 
must laboriously count lines in order to find the errors to be cor- 
rected. Surely one might expect lines to be numbered in the 
printing of a MS play. Other editorial principles, not always made 
explicit by the editor, are equally disquieting. The statement is 
made that “present-day practice has been followed in the use of 
capitals, and the punctuation modernized.” I do not know what 
this means; for in the middle of a line I find “ Nature.” Is this 
“present-day ” usage, or is it the MS reading? The use of italic 
letters to indicate abbreviations in the MS is also confusing. There 
is no difficulty with and for ampersand ; but what does es mean in 
“breeding es all.” ? More explanatory notes would be extremely 
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or 
ra) 


e.5 


useful : many difficult lines remain unexplained. Though the editor’s 
emendations are few, he sometimes worsens the reading of the line. 
His emendations of which for the Ms reading whip (p. 132) is 
surely perverse: “ Whip sayd Pasquino left Gabriello alone eight 
shillinges to pay.” Which makes no sense; whip means, as the 
OED clearly demonstrates, “in a trice,” “ presto,” “ suddenly.” 

But in spite of some of its deficiencies, the book is of value, es- 
pecially to the person interested in the changes made at various 
times to Boccaccio’s tale of Ghismond, Guiscardo, and Tancred 
and in the different dramatic treatments it received over several 
centuries. 

Cartes E. WArp 
Duke University 





Milton’s Paradise with Reference to the Hexameral Background. 
By Stster Mary Irma Corcoran. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp. xvi + 149. 
$1.50. 


Sister Mary Irma Corcoran’s study of Milton’s Paradise adds 
another to a sizable list of works which seek sources for Paradise 
Lost in the hexameral tradition. Sister Mary Irma limits her study 
to Milton’s treatment of Paradise and thus excludes from consider- 
ation such topics as the creation of the heavens and the earth, the 
fall of the angels, and the temptation and fall of man, Even so, 
she has ample material to work with. The chief topics she takes up 
are: the external Garden of Eden; the geographical speculations 
about Eden; the mystical and moral interpretations of Paradise; 
the life of man in the state of innocence; the original perfection of 
man in knowledge and grace; the creation of woman; the derivation 
of woman’s soul; and the image of God in man. 

Two approaches are open to a reviewer dealing with such a study 
as Sister Mary Irma’s. One is to look at it for what it primarily is, 
a doctoral dissertation. As such it has much to commend it. The 
author undoubtedly read a mass of literature invaluable to the 
understanding of Paradise Lost, as well as interesting in itself. 
Any dissertation which brings the candidate face to face with a 
large and important segment of the intellectual history of Western 
Europe is worthwhile. 

However, one must be more hesitant when viewing Milton’s 
Paradise as a contribution to the knowledge of Paradise Lost. Sister 
Mary Irma has used at least one work neglected by previous 
students, Weemes’ Portraicture of the Image of God in Man. She 
has also overlooked a good many works known to her predecessors, 
the commentaries of Zanchius and Rivetus, for instance. It is a 
question whether a study which embraces Philo Judaeus, the Book 
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of Enoch, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, Pererius, and 
Purchas is not entirely too miscellaneous. The author is not able 
to deal with any stratum of the hexameral tradition exhaustively 
or to differentiate between the strata. The reader is left with the 
impression that her citations are a show case of samples. 

This lack of differentiation in dealing with the various layers of 
hexameral writing leads, for example, to a fairly detailed (for so 
short a study) treatment of the spiritual interpretations of Paradise, 
a topic to which, as the author admits, Milton was indifferent. More 
attention to the trends in the Renaissance adaptation of hexameral 
material would have shown the author that Milton’s indifference is 
characteristic of the Renaissance hexamerists, who were extremely 
hostile to the allegorizing of Eden. 

The faults of Milton’s Paradise are not so much those of execu- 
tion as of methodology. Beginning with Ungemach’s Quellen der 
fiinf ersten Chester Plays (1890), nearly all studies gotten up on 
the principle Sister Mary Irma uses have displayed a miscellaneous 
quality. Either they emphasize the finding of sources for a literary 
document, in which case they choose citations quite eclectically 
from the vast body of hexamera; or they try to give some notion of 
the development of the tradition, in which case the literary docu- 
ment is for great sections of the study neglected. Really, there are 
two quite different tasks. One can trace the development of the 
tradition, or one can relate a piece of literature, Paradise Lost for 
instance, to the tradition as it existed at a particular time. To 
attempt both in the same study nearly always ends in confusion. 


ARNOLD WILLIAMS 
Michigan State College 





The Trollopes: the Chronicle of a Writing Family. By Lucy 
PoaTEe STEBBINS and RicHARD PoATE STEBBINS. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 1-394. $4.00. 


The Trollopes is a novelty in biography: one writing family 
comments on another. Dr. R. P. Stebbins is an historian who has 
dug for the facts for this scholarly but undocumented study. His 
mother is a novelist and is primarily responsible for the vigorous 
narrative pace of the book. The combination is on the whole a 
happy one. 

The Stebbinses are at their best in tracing the life and career of 
Frances Trollope and her eldest son Thomas Adolphus. They are 
fully sympathetic to the indomitable woman who rescued her 
poverty-ridden family with a facile pen, and they are completely 
charmed by the easy graces of Tom Trollope, a pleasant dilettante 
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whose Florentine circle attracted a heterogeneous group of littéra- 
teurs. These sections, for which the authors draw heavily on Tom’s 
autobiography What I Remember, are brightened by colorful 
sketches of the Brownings, George Eliot, Isa Blagden, Walter 
Savage Landor, and others of the regular guests of the spacious 
Villino Trollope. 

The core of the book, however, is Anthony Trollope. And here, 
unfortunately, the Stebbinses are least convincing. They present 
Trollope as a bad mannered egoist, “ depressed,” “ melancholy,” 
“disappointed.” On the score of his social behavior they count all 
who objected to his uncontrollably boisterous spirits. They do not 
mention the judgment of the many persons who knew him as among 
the most genial, warm-hearted, and generally agreeable of men. 
Furthermore, they write to a highly questionable theory, and by so 
doing force themselves into interpreting unfavorably virtually all 
Trollope’s habits of mind and thought. The theory is Freudian: 
that Trollope “became his father’s champion and assumed sub- 
jectively his place as the mother’s rival ”; that “ he wished to keep 
[his mother] inferior to his father and incidentally to himself”; 
that “the rivalry between Mrs. Trollope and her son. . . kept him 
at work through the years of chagrin and disappointment.” No 
evidence is presented to substantiate these speculations, but the 
authors attempt to explain novels early and late in Trollope’s 
career on the basis of hypothetical psychological maladjustment. 
Was Trollope bitter, disillusioned? 'The authors say, “ He had no 
pleasure in life except from work, hunting, whist, and the society 
of his men friends.” That is, he enjoyed work, play, and people! 
What else is there? Nor does it argue a poor adjustment to life 
that a man should prefer to spend much of his leisure with men at 
the club, especially if, as with Trollope, he is also devoted to his 
family. Anthony was a man’s man; his brother was a woman’s. 

The Stebbins’ mis-reading of Trollope’s character arises partly 
from a settled prejudice and partly from a reliance on printed 
sources only. That is, many of their observations are easily negated 
by reference to his unpublished letters. They say he was not a 
charitable man, that he alienated many acquaintances by his 
vanities, that his “ self-depreciation was the most disingenuous 
form of brag.” None of these assertions is true, as a forthcoming 
edition of his correspondence will prove. 

When the authors comment on Trollope’s novels and on various 
aspects of his narrative technique, they are on surer ground. They 
bring to bear on his work such keen and incisive critical powers and 
are so genuinely illuminating in spot commentary that one wishes 
they had chosen to abandon psychoanalysis for literary critique. 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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The Herbal of Rufinus. By LyNN THORNDIKE. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xliii + 476. $5.00. 


The Herbal of Rufinus, composed not long after 1287 A. D., 
seems to have exercised little influence in its own time or in the 
following centuries. It never appeared in print; as a matter of 
fact, it remained entirely unknown even to modern scholars until 
it was discovered by Professor Thorndike among the manuscripts 
of the Laurentiana. Having now been made available from the 
only extant copy (pp. xxxvii ff.), the work proves to be of interest 
beyond the limits of its subject matter; for it illuminates a number 
of general traits distinctive of the period in which it was written, 
and it contributes material that is helpful for philological and 
historical investigations. 

The herbal attests again that the learning of the thirteenth 
century did not consist merely of a refashioning of inherited 
knowledge: about one-fifth of the text is supplied by data which 
Rufinus gives in his own name (p. xxvi) ; these ipsisstma verba, 
conveniently set apart from the rest by different type (p. xvii), 
show originality of observation and thinking. Moreover, Rufinus 
studied plants not only for the sake of their medical use; though 
he lacks the philosophical ambition of Albertus Magnus (p. xxi), 
he possesses the zeal of the botanist, the scientist, who investigates 
details for the sake of gaining information (p. xvii). In the orig- 
inal manuscript, pictures were probably added to the literal de- 
scriptions (p. xxxviii). Rufinus’ objective interest in plants, in 
their appearance and shape, is not unlike the artistic interest in 
the things of this world that manifests itself in the faithful repre- 
sentation of flowers by the sculptors of the cathedrals (p. xv). 

To turn now to more specific considerations: Rufinus’ knowledge, 
as far as it is derived from earlier authorities, goes back mainly to 
Macer, Circa instans, and above all to Dioscorides whose book he 
used in a hitherto unknown version (pp. xxvii ff.). The pharma- 
copoeia is largely Oriental and Italian. Celtic, Spanish, and Ger- 
manic plants are seldom referred to (pp. xxiii f.). As the book is 
rich in mediaeval Italian names (p. xii) and in synonyms (p. xvi), 
it increases the lexicographical material. For folklorists, Rufinus’ 
reports about the herbalists of Bologna and Naples (pp. xxiv f.) 
are important, as are also the recipes which he received from simple 
people elsewhere (pp. xxxv f.). His account of diseases may per- 
mit some conclusions as to the general state of health in Italy in 
the thirteenth century, and as to the significance of astrological 
beliefs prevalent during that period (pp. xxxiii ff.) 

The edition of the text is as excellent as one would expect from 
Professor Thorndike, who in this work had the assistance of Mr. 
F. §. Benjamin. Ample indices facilitate the use of the book, 
especially for the casual reader. I should finally draw attention to 
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what Professor Thorndike says about the interdependence of liter- 
ary works in the late Middle Ages and about their survival (pp. 
xix f.), remarks which should prove valuable for future studies 
of the history of many another text. 
Lupwic EDELSTEIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 





An Essay Upon the Government of the English Plantations on the 
Continent of America (1701): An Anonymous Virginian’s 
Proposals for Liberty Under the British Crown, With Two 
Memoranda by William Byrd. Edited by Louis B. Wright. 
San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1945. Pp. 
xxiv + 66. $2.50. 


During the period of England’s colonial expansion in the western 
hemisphere, a great many proposals were offered in print con- 
cerning the relation of England to her “ plantations.” They dis- 
cussed the economic and political regulations deemed necessary 
for a profitable and stable commerce, and they offered suggestions 
as various as were the writers themselves—merchants, politicians, 
clergymen, and publicists. Most such tracts were written by theor- 
ists who never set foot in America and had scant first-hand acquain- 
tance with the problems they dealt with. They generally agreed, 
however, that colonies were desirable so long as their affairs were 
regulated in the interests of the mother country. 

Few such published tracts were written by Americans, and of 
those few one of the earliest and most original is the small close- 
reasoned pamphlet here first reprinted, edited with a critical 
introduction and notes by Louis B. Wright. Though the author 
of the tract preferred to remain anonymous, the fact is clear that 
he was an informed Virginian. Circumstantial evidence is con- 
vincingly adduced to support the possibility that Robert Beverly 
was the author, perhaps with the collaboration of Beverly’s father- 
in-law, William Byrd I. 

The significance of the tract is out of proportion to its brevity. 
It cogently argues for a plan of union for the American colonies, 
within the framework of the British Empire, which anticipates the 
similar proposal of Franklin by more than half a century. With it 
are printed two statements, written by William Byrd II, touching 
on subjects discussed in the Essay. One concerns the deficiencies 
of proprietary governments, and the other urges the Council of 
Trade and Plantations to encourage Huguenot immigration. 
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The Hssay merits the attention of students of American political 
and cultural history, and this carefully prepared reprint gives it 


accessibility. 
Tuomas H. JOHNSON 


Lawrenceville, New Jersey 
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Viaggio col Leopardi nell’Italia Letteraria. By GiutIo NATALI. 
Milano: Montuoro, 1943. Pp. 262. Books played a paramount 
role in the life of Leopardi. They ruined his health but gave him in 
return a vast store of knowledge, a keen sense of critical evaluation, 
and substantially contributed in thought, phrase or word to the 
shaping of the powerful and masterful creations of his poetic mind. 

Until Natali’s study appeared the foreign sources of Leopardi 
had been given greater stress than his indebtedness to his own 
countrymen. But now, for the first time, the main Italian influences 
which can be seen in his writings are brought together between 
the two covers of a book, including known but widely scattered in- 
formation and many newly discovered bits of evidence bearing 
on the subject. The various chapters, chronologically arranged, 
“ Dante e il Trecento,” “ I] Petrarca,” “ I] Quattrocento,” “ I] Cin- 
quecento,” “Il Tasso e il Guarino,” “ Il] Seicento,” “ L’ Arcadia e il 
Metastasio,” “ Ancora il Settecento,” “G. Parini e V. Alfieri,” “ Il 
Monti e l’Ottocento,” “Tl Foscolo,” testify to the broad sweep of 
Leopardi’s readings, and each of them is divided into two sections, 
the first discussing and citing the poet’s opinions on the authors 
concerned, and the second dealing with the azione of these same 
authors upon him. The opinions not only furnish us with some 
conception of Leopardi as a literary critic—-he was a subjective 
critic, and usually but not invariably reliable—but, at the same 
time, they serve as supporting proof in the discussion of influences. 
Petrarch, Tasso and Metastasio were his favorites because they 
reflected more than others the predominantly idyllic side of his 
temperament. 

Natali has succeeded in casting a flood of new light on Leopardi, 
thanks to which we are enabled to catch a clearer glimpse of the 
mysterious workings of the great bard’s mind. From the biogra- 
phical point of view his contribution has considerable value. 


JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 
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The Revolt against Romanticism in American Literature as 
Evidenced in the Works of S. L. Clemens. By S. B. LitsEearen. 
Upsala, A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1945. Pp. 60. Sw. Crs. 
4 ($1.00). A foreign student may notice literary facts which a 
native overlooks, but he may stress matters which the native ignores 
as too obvious for comment. Both tendencies appear in this mono- 
graph, No 1 of a series of Essays and Studies of American Language 
and Literature to be published by the American Institute of the 
University of Upsala. 

Dr. Liljegren’s most cogent contributions are peripheral to his 
thesis. He makes one general, and one specific, observation which 
deserve thought. The first is that in our teaching, our textbooks, 
and our works of reference we fail to give enough attention to the 
relations between American literary schools and their British and 
Continental contemporaries. The second is that he calls attention 
to a neglected literary influence on Fenimore Cooper: The speeches 
of Cooper’s Indians appear to be copied directly, in rhythm and 
imagery, from the harangues in Macpherson’s Ossian. 

This said, there is little more to say. Dr. Liljegren’s evidence for 
classing Mark Twain as an American anti-romantic will scarcely 
startle an American reader. It consists of the essay on Cooper’s liter- 
ary offences, of the blast against Scott in Life on the Mississippi, and 
of various equally well known parodies and burlesques. The em- 
phasis on these items is justified by the statement that in Europe 
Mark Twain “is popularly believed to be a sort of literary clown,” 
and in his own country “to be either futile from a literary point 
of view, or absolutely original.” The latest study of Mark Twain 
to which Dr. Liljegren refers by name is Ivan Benson’s Mark 
Twain's Western Years (1938). But the ideas just quoted belong 
to the days of Barrett Wendell. 


DELANCEY FERGUSON 
Brooklyn College 





Preaching in the First Half Century of New England History. 
By Baserre May Levy. Hartford, Connecticut: The American 
Society of Church History, 1945. Pp. vii + 215. $3.00. During 
the first fifty years of the New England settlement, village mores 
were largely shaped from the pulpit by the judgments and exhorta- 
tions of ministers bred for the most part in English universities. 
Both as pastors and “teachers ”—expounders of doctrine—these 
community leaders were dedicated to establishing a new Zion on 
this earth. Their influence, and the manner in which they con- 
veyed it, is the subject of this documented study. 

The chapters deal with the method of sermon preparation, the 
forms of delivery, the practical application to everyday affairs, 
and the rhetorical devices employed. Fullest detail is given to the 
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preaching manner of the most significant among the founding 
ministers: Peter Bulkeley, Charles Chauncy, John Cotton, John 
Davenport, Thomas Hooker, and Thomas Shepard. The usefulness 
of the investigation is manifest in the final chapter on “ The Re- 
ception of the Sermons,” wherein is set forth some of the reasons 
for the gradual weakening of the theocratic hold during the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 

The volume supplements the study of English sermon method 
by Caroline F. Richardson, English Preachers and Preaching, 1640- 
1670: A Secular Study, as an inquiry into the character of sermon 
literature, and covers almost identically the same period. 


THOMAS H. JOHNSON 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey 





CORRESPONDENCE 


IN DEFENSE OF BUTLER. In the January issue of Modern Language Notes, 
Don Cameron Allen quotes two brief passages criticizing the writings of 
John Donne. One is by the seventeenth-century Samuel Butler; the other, 
by an unknown contemporary of his, who may have been one of his friends. 
Mr. Allen contends not only that Butler’s comment shows some recollection 
of the other statement—the word voluntary appears in both—but also that 
as criticism it is less clear and less organic. The first point cannot, of 
course, be easily determined; however, there is no reason to ignore the 
obvious possibility that neither writer was aware of what the other had 
written. The second point must needs also remain debatable for the present, 
although there is something to be said in Butler’s defense. 

If Mr. Allen is right in believing that Butler’s comment refers to Donne’s 
prose as well as his poetry, then it is, I agree, too general to be meaningful. 
On the other hand, if it refers to the poetry alone, it is, as Mr. Allen 
recognizes, more lucid and acute. And there is evidence for the latter 
position. So far as I can determine, Butler made no reference, other than 
the one in question, to Donne’s sermons. Yet his unpublished commonplace 
book contains many references to the sermons of other seventeenth-century 
divines, among them Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Barrow, John Tillotson, William 
Chillingworth, Robert Sanderson, and John Hales of Eton.? Always it was 
their theology in which Butler evinced an interest, not their style. If then 
he were concerned enough with Donne’s sermons to comment on their 
form, is it not probable that he would some time or other have taken 


occasion to remark on their content as well? Actually I doubt that the 


*I am glad for another opportunity to acknowledge Dr. A. S. W. Rosen 
bach’s generosity in permitting me to use the Butler manuscript. 
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sermons particularly attracted him. It is credible, at any rate, that Butler, 
a poet-satirist, would write about the style of Donne’s poetry and, if he 
mentioned them at all, the matter of his sermons. 

Butler’s use of the word scope is further evidence, however slight. It 
was a word he used elsewhere in describing poetry, never, so far as I know, 
prose. For instance, he deprecated the small poet who “ When he writes 

. hever proposes any Scope or Purpose to himself, but gives his Genius 
all Freedom... .”? It was in a similar sense that he used the word of 
Donne’s writing. In developing a musical analogy, he concluded that, 
because of Donne’s tendency to shift from key to key, “his compositions 
seeme to have been written without any particular Scope.”* And so, of 
course, his poems do; there is no rigid metrical pattern or consistent mood, 
no single key, to many of them. In contrast, the sermons are generally 
unified about a single text or theme; they may, as it were, modulate from 
one key to another, but they do not jump; there is often, moreover, a 
sort of leitmotiv running through the whote. Indeed I am inclined to 
doubt that the sermons would ever have been considered the object of 
Butler’s criticism at all were it not for the discovery of the similar passage, 
which Butler may never even have seen. Should not the very fact that 
Butler’s statement is more applicable to Donne’s poetry than to his prose 
carry some weight? 

Apropos of the criticism itself, it would perhaps be well to add here 
that if it is apposite with regard to the poetry, it is yet not necessarily 
adverse. Butler wrote elsewhere, “There is Scarse any one thing, in 
which men are generally more apt to mistake, then in their Censure of 
Stiles: For as Stile is Nothing . . . but a proper naturall and Significant 
way of expressing our Conceptions in words, and as it agree’s or disagree’s 
with these is either good or Bad; So he that take’s it for Good or Bad of 
itself is very much mistaken, and erroneously takes the musique for the 
Instrument it is playd upon, and according as that is in or out of tune, 
commend’s or Cry’s down the Composition. . . .”* Surely a man as keen 
as Butler would have recognized how closely thought and emotion are 
wedded to form in the poems of John Donne. 

NORMA E. BENTLEY 


Lake Erie College 





2 Samuel Butler, Characters and Passages from Note-Books (ed.) A. R. 
Waller, p. 51. 

8 Tbid., p. 402. 

* Ibid., p. 414. 














THE MIND OF A POET 


A Stupy OF WorpDsworTtn’s THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RAYMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet’s power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


xviii +. 670 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 
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TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS 


by RICHARD STEELE 
Eprrep wirH NoTes AND COMMENTARY BY RAE BLANCHARD 


The reputation of Sir Richard Steele as 2 man of letters is secure in his essays 
and plays, and as promoter and editor of the influential Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, his contribution to English social development is admittedly great. 
But his achievement in public life is commonly underrated, and one aspect of 
his journalism, his work as publicist and pamphleteer during the crucial years 
of the early eighteenth century, all but forgotten. For one reason his pamphlets 
are difficult of access, Although there were reissues of several at the close of the 
century, they are now rare in these as well as the earlier forms, and there has 
been no modern edition. For the first time, here in one volume are gathered 
together the thirty—or so—pieces constituting his known writings as a pamph- 
leteer. In this collected edition, each one is accompanied by an introductory note 
outlining the occasion, a separate bibliography describing the various editions and 
translations, and a statement of the variant readings in the text. 

It is in these tracts and pamphlets that the integrity of Steele’s public life 
becomes clear. Touching as they do upon all important issues then before the 
English public, they are nevertheless unified by his passionate adherence to the 
principles of thé Revolution of 1688—constitutional monarchy, religious tolera- 
tion, personal and parliamentary liberty. 


xvii + 663 pages, 29 facsimiles. Octave. $5.50. 
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trip through twenty Latin American nations . . . A first- 
hand, lively appreciation of what each of the nations is like 
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An anthology of Spanish and verse from the middle ages to the 
present time, POR LOS SIGLOS offers selections which portray the 
development of literary and social ideas but which are, at the same 
time, of consuming interest for their entertainment value alone. 
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Contents: Juan Manual: E/ mozo que se casé con mujer brava; Francisco 
Lépez de Gomara: Historia de las Indias (Selections) ; Hernan Cortés: 
México (Selections) : El Endriago (Amadis) ; Lazaro y el escudero (Laza- 
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Cano; Las tertulias de Madrid; Lord Cochrane: Episodio de la indepen- 
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Ibafiez: E/ préstamo de la difunta; Enrique Molina: De lo espiritual de 
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Interprétacién; A supplement of twenty-three poems, 
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